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CHAPTER XX VI. 


OUT AND THRUST. 


EVER was a man surer of tumbling into little unlooked-for 
sociabilities than Gaston Arbuthnot. Had he been ship- 
wrecked on a South Sea island I believe Gaston would have 
chanced upon an acquaintance there—some vanished shade from 
London club or Paris café would have seized him by the button- 
hole before the day was out! 

He was buttonholed in Langrune-sur-Mer. When the pilgrimage 
returned from La Délivrande, Linda and her Robbie were found 
seated with Mrs. Verschoyle on a trio of hired chairs before the 
hotel, taking their pleasure rather mournfully. Cassandra Tighe, 
her scarlet cloak conspicuous from afar, was dredging—happy 
Cassandra—among such rocks as the tide still left uncovered. 

Gaston Arbuthnot was invisible. 

“A real case of forcible abduction,” cried Linda Thorne, ad- 
dressing herself to Dinah. “ You are not a foolishly nervous wife, 
I am sure, Mrs. Arbuthnot? You could philosophically listen 
to a story of how two pretty French girls carried away an English 
artist, against his will ? ” 

Dinah assented with one of her rare smiles. The knowledge 
that Gaston was finding amusement otherwise than in the half- 
clever talk, the too ready, too flattering sympathy of Linda 


herself, cast retrospective brightness upon the afternoon that his 
absence had clouded. 
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From jealousy of a selfish or little kind Dinah’s heart had 
never bled. Earlier in their married life when Gaston still 
affected dancing, and as a matter of course went to balls without 
his wife, it was her usual next morning’s pleasure to scan his 
programmes, enjoy his sketches of his partners, his repetitions of 
their small talk—all without a shade of hurt feeling. Once or twice 
she hinted that she would fain accompany him as a looker-on. 
“Nobody looks on long in this wicked world,” was Gaston’s 
answer. “ You do not dance, you do not play whist. You have 
a brain under your yellow locks, and you are foo young to talk 
scandal. Ballroom atmosphere is unwholesome. I would not 
hear of such a sacrifice.” And as it was not Dinah’s habit to 
pose as martyr, she obeyed, trusting in him always. 

Beautiful, pure of soul, herself, she simply honoured the beauty, 
believed in the purity of soul of other women. Gaston was popular, 
spoilt,anartist with an artist’s—morethan this, with an American’s 
temperament. A degree of youthful immaturity seemed ever to 
lurk amidst his astute knowledge of lifeand of men. He had but 
a half-share, as he would tell her, of the fibres derived from long lines 
of bored ancestors. He sought diversion, for diversion’s sake. She 
had made no quarrel with the inexorable facts of her husband’s 
existence or of her own. If only she had been his equal, in- 
tellectually! If she could have supplied him with the mental 
companionship he needed, or interested him in his childless 
fireside! Ah, could she thus have risen to his level, Gaston’s 
heart had been in her keeping still. Hence came the morbid 
unrest of her present life; hence the dread, increasing daily, 
hourly, strive with it as she might, of Linda’s influence. 

“T am afraid one gets used to most things, Mrs. Thorne. I 
have seen Gaston run away with so often, that Iam not much 
moved by the thought of these pretty French girls.” 

Linda Thorne rose. She rested her hand confidentially within 
Dinah’s arm, much to Dinah’s chagrin, and proposed that they 
should walk together along the sands to look for Mr. Arbuthnot. 

“Yes, I must positively tell you the whole story. Your 
husband had finished his sketch of the lovely fishergirl. The 
young person was not at alllovely, in fact. But she was striking. 
She had distinct genre. Artists care for genre, you know, much 
more than for beauty.” 

Dinah resolved to question Gaston as to the truth of this. 
She resolved to cultivate distinct genre in herself for the re- 
mainder of her days. 

“Striking—that word sums up all. The big cobalt-blue eyes, 
that say about as much, in reality, as a china tea saucer, and are 
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supposed by imaginative men to say everything; blonde hair, worn 
in a pigtail, palpably not original, to her heels; complexion care- 
fully toned toa shade one point short of freckles; bare arms, 
akimbo,—excellently shaped arms, of course; a native prawn 
basket, and a fishing-dress from Worth’s. I got to know the type 
so well,” said Linda, “in my governess days, during one summer, 
especially, when the Benjamin sent me to Houlgate with her 
children.” 

Dinah, who, as we have seen, had no genius for supplying the 
hooks and eyes of conversation, remained chillingly silent. 

“Your husband had finished his sketch of her—an admirably 
idealised one. I have it here.” And Dinah, for the first time, 
perceived that Mrs. Thorne held possession of Gaston’s sketch- 
book. “ Let us look at it together!” impulsively, “or are you— 
no doubt you are—blasée about sketches? Well, well, it may be 
natural. Married to an artist, if one has no real, strong, natural 
talent for art——” 

“T have no real, strong, natural talent for anything ” inter- 
rupted poor Dinah, petulantly. 

“Oh—naughty! You must not say such things. I will not 
allow you to be modest. Mr. Arbuthnot tells me your needle- 
work is ”—Linda looked about her as though an encomium were 
hard to find—“‘most elaborate! In these days needlework 
ranks among the fine arts. Of course you are wild about this 
exquisite new stitch from Vienna?” 

“T have not seen it. The only woolwork I do is old-fashioned 
cross-stitch.” 

“Just fancy! And Mr. Arbuthnot, I am convinced, spends his 
time—half his time—in designing quite lovely patterns for 
you?” 

Dinah’s breast swelled as a vision of the Roscoff wild roses 
overcame her. She made no attempt at a parry. 

“Tf I had married an artist I would never have gone to the 
shops for patterns. Or rather, if I had married an artist, I 
would never have embroidered at all. I should have thrown 
myself into his ambitions, his work—have spent my life so utterly 
at his side.” 

Dinah stooped to pick up a little pink shell from the strand, 
by this action freeing herself from Linda Thorne. She put the 
shell inside her glove, thinking she would keep it as a memento 
of Langrune and of this summer day that had past, so nearly 
without a cloud. So nearly—but the summer day was not over 
yet! 

“All this time I am not accounting to you for your husband’s 
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disappearance,am I? My dear creature, it was really the drollest 
thing! Robbie had not as yet floated up with the tide, and Mrs. 
Verschoyle and I, your husband with us, had made our slippery 
way across the rocks to mainland. Well, just as Gast. ., I 
mean, as Mr. Arbuthnot was putting a last touch to his sketch, 
up ran a little Frenchman, full dress, a rose and white daughter 
in each hand, and an enormously stout wife, with a bouquet, 
following. He threw his arms round your husband’s neck, and 
but for Mr. Arbuthnot’s presence of mind wouid certainly have 
kissed him.” 

“ Kissed !” 

“Of course. Have you never lived among French people? It 
was some old artist companion of Gast . ., of your husband's 
bachelor life. You can: imagine the recollections of former 
joyous days spent in Paris as students together, the inquiries for 
mutual friends, now dead or married, the history each had to 
give of his marriage and present happiness !” 

“Tcannot. I am not imaginative.” 

It must be confessed that a tinge of displeasure was audible in 
Dinah’s voice. Every syllable of Mrs. Thorne’s unpremeditated 
chatter had wounded her, like a stiletto prick. 

“ Ah—and I am imaginative to my finger tips. We seem the 
very antitheses of each other, in character, as we are in looks.” 
Linda had really a very graceful way of admitting her own 
plainness, when occasion offered. ‘I can assure youl filled up a 
dozen little blanks in our Benedicts’ exchange of confidences. I 
traced out a full and rounded whole most satisfactorily. People 
may slur over half a dozen years in as many words. If nature 
has endowed you with imagination, you read between the lines. 
The barest outline suggests the finished picture.” 

Something in her tone would seem to imply that Gaston 
Arbuthnot’s married life had been a spoiled life, or so it seemed 
to Dinah’s irritated heart. Dinah felt that the half dozen words 
must have yielded latent hints of her own intellectual short- 
comings, hints which Linda Thorne’s talent for filling up blanks 
had developed into certainty. 

“The next part of the ceremony was the introduction to 
Madame de Camors and the children—two small Parisian 
coquettes, about the age of my Rahnee, who fell in love with Mr. 
Arbuthnot on the spot.” 

“Little children fall in love with Gaston, always,” said Dinah 
hastily. 

“The family party was taking its departure, it seemed, under 
the broiling sun, toa children’s ball at Luc Casino. At a word 
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from papa the small imps seized each a hand of Gas . ., of Mr. 
Arbuthnot, and dragged him away nolens volens, All children 
are tyrants,” generalised Linda, with a dismal yawn, occasioned 
probably by the recollection of her virtuously spent afternoon, 
“but these terrible French children are the worst of all. Perhaps 
it is in imitation of the Americans. I consider the way American 
infants are brought forward in public places is a disgrace to the 
century.” 

“ You think children without exception should be kept in their 
nurseries ?” 

Dinah called to mind a group of four that passed her window 
on their road to the rose-show. She remembered a small figure 
dancing with exultation on rainbow-hued flounces. 

“My dear soul! Fancy putting such a question to me, a 
mother! Of course I make an exception of my own daughter. 
She is a good quiet little monkey,” added Linda; “although Mr. 
Arbuthnot is positively spoiling her, fast—I hope I impose her 
on noone. Children, asa rule, I look upon from the governess point 
of view. You know how my bread was earned when I was young?” 

“ Mr. Arbuthnot has told me that he first met you in Paris.” 

“Yes, in the domestic service of Madame Moise Benjamin. I 
got twenty pounds a year and my washing. I had to sleep under 
the roof, to play dance music, to remodel Madame’s dresses, to 
teach English to the three girl Benjamins, and a boy—ah, that 
boy!” said Linda, between her teeth. “If you think me like 
Becky Sharpe. . . confess, now, you do think me like Becky 
Sharpe?” 

“TI do not, indeed.” Dinah’s manner grew colder and colder. 
“T never heard of Becky Sharpe before.” 

“ Well, if you had,” said Linda, in high good humour, and 
storing up all the little scene against future dramatisation,—“ if 
you had heard of Becky Sharpe, and had thought me like her, 
where would be the wonder? I was brought up just as Becky 
was, to live by my wits) My mamma—I connect her hazily with 
sofa cushions, much white embroidery, an Italian greyhound, 
doctors, and the smell of ether—my mamma died when I was four 
years old. She lies in Brussels cemetery,” ran on Linda, drawing 
a hasty outline of a tombstone on the sand, “with Lady 
Constantia Smith, and more than one side allusion to the peerage 
graven above her head. At the time she died we had not very 
definite daily bread. Still, my grandfather was an earl, and poor 
papa found one of his few consolations in making much of our 
nobility.” 

Frankness, it would seem, was Linda Thorne’s strong point, 
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but Dinah was unmoved by it. The earldom dazzled Gaston 
Arbuthnot’s lowly-born wife no more than Linda’s personal con- 
fidences propitiated her. Dinah had a child’s instinct for friends, 
and for enemies. She liked, she disliked, unerringly, and was 
too transparently honest to mask her feelings. 

Stooping down, she picked up another shell from the sea’s 
smooth edge. She sought once more to widen the space between 
herself and her companion. Linda Thorne’s quick brain observed 
the movement, divined the intention. 

“Excellent, stupid, well-meaning, ill-acting young woman. 
And I have not a reprehensible sentiment at all towards her!,” 
Thoughts like this shot through Linda’s mind, Linda who really 
had it not in her to know sterner passion than a drawing-room 
malignity. ‘ With her youth, her goodness, her complexion, her 
upper lip, to be jealous of poor, plain, cynical elderly me! She 
needs a pretty sharp lesson. Children who cry for the moon 
deserve to get something worth crying for.” Then, sweetly, 
“You seem interested in shells, dear Mrs. Arbuthnot,” she 
observed aloud. “You study conchology, as a science, perhaps, 
under the Platonic auspices of that severe-looking cousin of yours, 
Geoffrey Arbuthnot of John’s?” 

“JT study nothing, unfortunately for myself. I am quite 
ignorant,” said Dinah, lifting her face and meeting her tor- 
mentor’s eyes full. “Iam picking up a shell or two,” she added, 
“to keep as a remembrance of my day in Langrune.” 

“T should say you would remember Langrune without any 
tangible memento,” remarked Linda. “Rather ungrateful, you 
know, if you did not.” 

“ How, ungrateful ?” 

“Well, because the picnic was given unconditionally in honour 
of you y 

“T do not understand you,” interrupted Dinah with ill-judged 
warmth. ‘The party was planned before any one in Guernsey 
knew of my existence. I was asked accidentally—because I could 
be of use. Four or five girls had promised these young officers to 
come, and they wanted a married woman asa chaperon. This 
was what Lord Rex Basire said when he invited me on Monday.” 

“And you believed him? You accepted out of pure kindness to 
faire tapisserie! Mrs. Arbuthnot, you are too amiable.” 

By this time Dinah Arbuthnot’s face blazed from brow to chin. 
Her conscience, over sensitive in the lightest matter, smote her 
sore. Was not a selfish longing for widened experience—nay, was 
not a certain distrust of Gaston, a contemptible sense of triumph 
over Linda—at the bottom of her acquiescence ? 
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“What unusually correct taste Dame Nature displays in her 
colouring this evening,” Mrs. Thorne gazed with decent vacuity at 
the sky, and away from Dinah’s face. ‘Soft primrose, fading into 
pearly green, with just those few vivid touches of deep crimson. It 
suggests thoughts for a ball dress. And still beautiful though 
the effect is, I would rather not see that sort of shimmer on the 
water. If we come in for fog-banks somewhere about the Race of 
Alderney, it will matter little whether the picnic originated for 
the chaperons, or the chaperons for the picnic! How atrociously 
hungry this sort of thing makes one! Surely, dinner-time must 
be drawing nigh.” 


CuapTer XXVII. 
GROWING OLD GRACEFULLY. 


“Tn two words—you have amused yourself, my dear.” Under 
cover of the friendly twilight, Gaston Arbuthnot pressed his 
wife’s hand as it rested, a little shyly, on his arm. “A good sign 
for the future. You must enter into the world more, Dinah. You 
must cultivate this faculty for being amused; I desire nothing 
better.” 

Though fog-banks and disaster might lie in ambush about the 
Race of Alderney, nothing could be tranquiller than the fair 
summer evening, here, on the coast of France. 

After an excellent dinner, vraie cuisine Normande, served in the 
quaint, red-tiled salle of the Hétel Chateaubriand, the collected 
yachting party were now progressing along the pleasant sweep of 
road that leads to Luc. Luc, alone, among this group of villages, 
has a jetty, and off Luc the Princess lay, moored. Daylight’s last 
flicker was dying from the sky. Already deep fissures of shade 
intersected the white sand dunes bordering the shore, the sea lay 
motionless, a vague iridescence far away, northward, the only 
foreboding of coming change. Cassandra Tighe, a bold spot of 
colour in the gloaming, had exchanged her dredging net for some 
amphibious structure of green gauze and whalebone. She flitted 
hither and thither among the bushes that skirted the path, moth- 
hunting. The younger members of the expedition, in groups of 
two, loitered slowly along their way,—for it was an hour when 
girlish faces look their fairest, when men’s voices are apt to soften, 
involuntarily ! 

Dinah Arbuthnot, after a good deal of strategy, had contrived 
not merely to get possession of her husband, but to hold him, 
strongly guarded, and at safe distance from the rest. Linda 
Thorne, herself (and Linda had, at will, a longer or a shorter sight 
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than other people), could scarce do more than guess at the outlines 
of the two figures. The little lover-like fact that this sober 
couple, this Darby and Joan of four years’ standing, walked arm 
in arm, could be known only to themselves. 

“ Yes Gaston, I was amused at sea, for you were there. And I 
was amused differently by Miss Bartrand. I wish you had been 
with us at La Delivrande. It was the first time I ever went inside 
a Popish church,” said Dinah gravely. “ And yet, Popish though 
it was, I could scarce help saying my prayers as we gathered 
before the altar. The tears came in my eyes as I remembered—I 
mean, as I looked at the heap of offerings and thought of the sad 
hearts that had brought their troubles there.” 

“ Was the smell very detestable, a smell one could sketch ? Had 
you beggars? Had the beggars wounds? Of course, votive 
churches and such things have to be done, in one’s youth. I am 
too old,” said Mr. Arbuthnot, “my digestion is too touchy for me 
to run the risk of physical horrors of my own free will.” 

“T thought an artist should seek out every kind of experience.” 

Gaston had so often insisted upon the duty of pursuing 
inspiration among all sorts and conditions of men—still more of 
women—that the remark from Dinah’s lips had a savour of 
mischief. 

“Every sort of agreeable experience, my dear child. The Dis- 
gusting is for the great masters. Mine is pocket art, a branch 
that the critics discreetly label as decadent, although lucrative. 
Besides,” said Gaston, “ I have sold my soul to the dealers. And the 
dealers have sold theirs, if they have any, to a puerility-loving 
public. An honest manufacturer of paper weights and clock 
stands needs nothing but prettiness—I won't say beauty—the 
prettiness of a Parisian masquerading as a fishergirl!” 

“Or of Parisian children dancing at an afternoon ball. Mrs. 
Thorne told me about your meeting with some old student 
acquaintance, and how his daughters led you away captive.” 

“Small tyrants! I had to dance four dances with each of 
them, and then be told I was ‘un Monsieur trés paresseux’ for 
my reward. And so Mrs. Thorne and you are becoming better 
friends,” observed Gaston Arbuthnot, looking hard through the 
veil of twilight at his wife’s reluctant face. “She is a dear good 
soul, is she not? So bright, so spontaneous! Really, I think 
that is Mrs. Thorne’s crowning charm—her spontaneity.” 

“Tam no friend of hers.” Dinah’s voice had frozen. “I did 
not like Mrs. Thorne at first. I dislike her now.” 

“Impossible, Dinah—impossible. A woman with your face 
should dislike no created thing.” 
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“T dislike her because her words sting even when they sound 
softest, because she will never look at one straight. I dislike 
her,” said Dinah, feeling her cheeks burn with shame and 
indignation, “ because she calls you ‘Gaston’ when she speaks of 
you.” 

At this terrible climax Mr. Arbuthnot laughed, so heartily 
that the quiet undulating sand hills echoed again. Far ahead 
Mrs. Linda might perhaps have caught the ring of his voice, have 
marvelled what subject people who had been married four mortal 
years could find to laugh about. 

“This is a black accusation. Happily, whatever her sins in 
my absence, Mrs. Thorne does not call me ‘ Gaston’ to my face.” 

Dinah was silent. Gaston’s assurances had never carried the 
same weight with her since Saturday’s rose-show, the occasion 
when she learned of midnight adjournments to Doctor Thorne’s 
house, and of the singing of French songs after a certain mess 
dinner. Her own conscience was rigid. To suppress a truth 
was, according to Dinah’s code, precisely the same as to utter an 
untruth. She allowed no margin for her husband's offhand 
histories—as a woman of larger mind would possibly have done. 
She could not see that carelessness, a quick imagination and an 
intense love of peace, were factors sufficiently strong to account 
for any little variations that might now and again creep into 
Gaston Arbuthnot’s domestic confidences. 

“Of that I cannot judge. I suppose I ought not to care what 
Mrs. Thorne does or says in my absence.” 

“Of course you ought not. The speech is worthy of your 
thorough common sense, Dinah.” 

“ But Mrs. Thorne calls you ‘ Gaston’ to me, and I think it a 
very wretched, unkind thing to do. I think it mean.” 

“You ought not to think of it at all. Artist people are called 
by the first name that comes to hand.” 

“ Mrs. Thorne is not an artist.” 

“She remembers me, in the old days when I knew Camors, as a 
budding one.” 

“And she corrects herself with over care. Having once said 
‘Gaston’ it would be better not to go back to ‘Mr. Arbuthnot.’ ” 

“Ah, there my dear girl, you are too strong. If Linda 
Thorne excuses, she accuses herself, although I must confess, I 
don’t see the heinousness of her crime. You are becoming a 
casuist, Dinah.” 

“Am I? It seems to myself that I am remaining what I 
always was.” 

They walked on, after this, mutually taciturn. The interest 
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seemed gone from their talk. At last, just as they neared the 
first lights of Luc village, Dinah’s fingers closed with significant 
tightness on her husband’s arm. 

“T have an important word to say to you, Gaston. All through 
our walk I have been wishing to bring it out, but I had not the 
courage.” 

“Someone else calls me by my Christian name, perhaps? Or 
are we only to discuss more enormities of Linda Thorne’s?” 

There was a threat of impatience in Gaston Arbuthnot’s 
voice. This little running accompaniment of domesticity gave a 
quite new character, he decided, to picnics, viewed as a means of 
social pleasure. 

“I was not thinking of Linda Thorne. I wanted to ask— 
Gaston forgive me—if you would keep nearer to me till we get 
back to Guernsey ?” 

“Nearer! Will not everybody be near everybody else on 
board the steamer? Don’t, I beg, ask me to do anything 
absurd,” he added, with emphasis. “You have no idea how 
ready one’s best friends are to laugh at one, under given circum- 
stances.” . 

“But if you were just to stop at my side on board—I mean, so 
that no one else could come near me.” 

“T will do nothing of the kind. You have no perception of the 
ridiculous, Dinah. It is a want in your nature. A woman with 
the slightest sense of humour would never wish her husband to 
be demonstrative before an audience.” 

“ Demonstrative ?” 

“Jealous might be nearer the mark. A variety of readings 
could be given as to the miserable wretch’s motives in such a 
position. Jealous—of little Rex Basire, probably!” 

Gaston Arbuthnot laughed. This time his laughter had no 
very hearty sound. 

“You must learn to be self-reliant,” he went on presently. 
“Your first lesson in worldliness was to be taken to-day, 
remember. Well, you must go through with it! I was not 
especially anxious for you to join the party.” 

“You were not. I came to please myself only.” 

“And you have pleased yourself, and me. You are the most 
charming woman present; and let me tell you these handsome 
Guernsey girls are formidable rivals. I am proud of you. The 
opening page of the lesson is a success. Don’t spoil it, Dinah, 
by picking a childish quarrel with me now.” 


“T am proud of you! ”—the unexpected praise sent a thrill 
through Dinah’s heart. 
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Her petition to Gaston to keep near her was made in a very 
different spirit to that of childish quarrelling. On the road back 
from La Délivrande to Langrune it had come to pass that the 
walking party, following a natural law, broke up into couples, 
and that Dinah, unprotected by Marjorie or by Geff, found herself 
alone with Lord Rex Basire. Being, for his age, a very thorough 
man of the world, Lord Rex uttered no word at which Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, or any sensible woman, could take umbrage. But his manner, 
his tones, his looks, were eloquent with a feeling which, to her 
straightforward, rustic perception of things, constituted an 
offence. 

In the matter of admiration, Dinah, as I have said, was neither 
prude nor Puritan. She knew the greatness of her gift. It was 
an every-day experience to see heads turn, wherever she walked 
upon the earth, and, being a quite natural and single-hearted 
daughter of the common Mother, such acknowledgment of her 
beauty had never yet been repugnant to her. But the admiration 
covertly expressed by Rex Basire as they sauntered slowly 
through chequered light and shadow back to Langrune, was of 
another nature. Instinct warned Dinah that, if she were an 
unmarried girl, she might well read on this foolish young man’s 
face and in his manner signs of love. 

And the warning to Gaston Arbuthnot’s wife was in itself a 
humiliation. 

She was unacquainted with the weapons by means of which 
differently nurtured women parry equivocal attention. Save from 
Linda Thorne’s lips to-night she had never even heard the term 
“Platonic.” Geoffrey was her only friend. Of men like Lord 
Rex Basire she knew nothing. To gaze and hint and sigh after 
this tormenting fashion might, she thought, be a received habit 
among young officers of his rank. And the torment would soon 
be over—if Gaston would but keep near her on board the 
Princess! Once safely back in Guernsey, and Dinah felt that she 
could take absolute care of herself for the future. There should 
be no more lingering afternoon visits, no more instruction in 
woolwork for Lord Rex Basire. Of the lesson learnt to-day one 
paragraph, at least, was clear, should be reduced to practice 
before another twenty-four hours went by. If Gaston would only 
keep near her in the interval! 

But at his praise she forgot everything. In the sweetness 
of that unlooked-for avowal, “ I am proud of you,” all dread of the 
future, all unpleasant recollections of the past, were swept clean 
away out of Dinah’s brain. She would not risk the moment’s 
happiness by another word. Her hand trembled, as though they 
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had gone back to the old romantic days at Lesser Cheriton, as it 
rested on Gaston’s arm. 

“Proud of me! Ah, my love,” she whispered, “I hope that 
a and I will never have a worse quarrel than this while we 

ive.” 

And when the pair of married sweethearts emerged into the 
glare of lamps outside Luc Casino, Dinah’s face was radiant. 
Lord Rex, devotedly attentive at the moment to pretty Rosie 
Verschoyle, saw, and felt mystified. Decidedly, the Methodistic 
heart, like the Methodistic conscience, was a book wherein Rex 
Basire might not read. 

Linda Thorne approached at once; a tall figure, diaphanous, 
graceful, in the lamplight. An Indian shawl was on Linda’s arm, 
one of those exquisite dull-hued cachemires capable of investing 
the plainest woman with ephemeral poetry. Her hand held a 
bunch of wild flowers, a long trail of bindweed was twined, by 
fingers not unversed in millinery, round her hat. 

“T hope you approve my ball attire?” She asked this with 
a little curtsey, her eyes addressing Gaston, rather than Gaston’s 
wife. ‘Our hosts tell us that we have all free entrance to the 
Casino, the result, I suspect, of some liberal bribe to the Adminis- 
tration. Really, the way our subalterns have preconcerted every 
detail of their picnic has quite a Monte Christo favour. You are 
engaged to me, remember, Mr. Arbuthnot, for your first waltz.” 

“There will be neither first nor last, Mrs. Thorne. I exhausted 
the very small dancing power that is in me on Hortense and 
Eulalie this afternoon. I have not waltzed with a partner, over 
seven, for years,” added Gaston. “ My step dates from the days 
of Louis Philippe.” 

Nevertheless he moved away from Dinah; he followed whither- 
soever Mrs. Thorne might choose to lead. 

She chose the Luc dunes—that broad belt of wind-blown sand, 
held together by coarse grasses, or sea thistles, which stretches 
the entire length of the straggling village and forms a welcome 
contrast to the burnt-up turf terrace, with burnt-up geraniums, 
mildewed urns, and peeling stucco goddesses of loftier watering- 
places. This evening Luc was merry-making. There were fire- 
works, there was a procession of torches, one of those ever- 
recurring processions by which the hearts of Parisian children, 
big and little, are gladdened at the sea-side. Tiny figures 
marched, two and two, with Chinese lamps along the village 
causeway. A band of small boys evoked martial melody from 
drum and fife. Catherine-wheels rotated, rockets scurried up 
into space. By-and-by an artfully constructed bonfire of colza 
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stalks flared up in the centre of the place. Hand linked in hand, 
the children danced around it. 


‘Nous irons aux bois, 
Les lauriers sont coupés.” 


Their shrill voices rang across the dunes. Gaston Arbuthnot 
could desecry his friends, Hortense and Eulalie, wildly circling 
around the red flames with the rest. As he did so, he thought 
involuntarily, of his sketch-book, forgotten from the moment 
when the children laid violent hands upon him, hours ago, until 
this instant. 

“Oh, I know! Your sketch-book is gone,” cried Linda, archly, 
as he felt in pocket after pocket. ‘‘ This is the Nemesis that falls 
on creatures of impulse, Mr. Arbuthnot.” 

“But it is no joking matter. Every memorandum I have made 
during the last month—gone !” 

For once, Gaston’s voice was tragic. He knew full well the 
market value of those rough notes of his. 

“ Every memorandum,—from your first bit of Sarnian still life, 
an old market-woman dozing, knitting-pins in hand, at her stall, 
down to our fishergirl of the Boulevards. Taking into account 
the studies of Rahnee and of myself, there must be literally scores 
of valuable jottings in that book. 

“You are laughing at me? No, I divine! You have taken 
care of my book, Mrs. Thorne, like the dear good——” 

Fortunately, Gaston Arbuthnot broke off. Would Mrs. Thorne, 
would any woman, still conscious of youth and charm, forgive the 
man who, in exuberance of gratitude, should say to her, “like 
the dear good creature I know you to be” ? 

“T have taken care of your sketches,” she answered, drawing 
the book forth from beneath her cachemire. ‘I have done more. 
You ask, sometimes, why I always carry a housewife in my pocket. 
You shall see the part my housewife has played to-day. While I 
sat quietly with Robbie and Mrs. Verschoyle (the young people, 
very rightly, enjoying themselves elsewhere) I sewed all your 
ragged leaves together for you—thus.” 

Linda Thorne was a notably clever worker. Perhaps the length 
of her stitches, the breadth of her hems, were not always in 
accordance with the orthodox feminine standard. She could 
effect things with her needle—such as fine-drawing a rent in 
cloth, or improvising an anchorage for a buttonless collar—which 
might be the despair cf many a mistress of the craft. She did 
her stitching with brains. 

At an out-of-the-way Indian station, so the legend ran, Mrs. 
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Linda, under stress of some unlooked-for gaiety, once manu- 
factured an evening waistcoat for her Robbie, and a pair of neat 
white satin boots for herself at a sitting. 

“This is capital!” cried Arbuthnot joyfully, recovering 
possession of his sketches. “Each page hinged on with a 
splendid contrivance of red silk to the dislocated remains 
of back. I have often wanted Dinah to devise some sort of 
surgery for my veteran sketch-books. She must take a lesson by 
this.” 

“Qh, no, no! Mrs. Arbuthnot is a far better needlewoman 
than Iam. When I sew anything tolerably,” said Linda, “it is 
by accident. I must have a motive for what Ido. If I lived 
with—I mean, now, if dear Robbie were an artist, it would be my 
passion to help him in all the mechanical part of his work. If I 
were staying with you—and Mrs, Arbuthnot—you would discover 
that I can, really, in my way be useful. Michael Angelo, himself, 
must have had a poor obscure someone to grind his paints 
for him.” 

The pathetic image of Robbie as an artist made Gaston laugh 
inwardly. He was not struck by the humour of hearing his own 
name coupled with Michael Angelo’s. Nay, it might be well, he 
thought, if Dinah felt this passion of unselfish helpfulness, well, 
if Dinah occasionally gave him the kind of praise he got from 
Linda Thorne. For Dinah never flattered. Her words of en- 
couragement, unlettered country girl though she was, were full 
of soundest criticism. There was no honey in them. True love 
has its intuitions. Dinah knew that to feed this man on constantly 
sugared words was to poison him. She would gladly have 
seen in Gaston a noble discontent, gladly have listened to less 
frank avowals that he had found his level, and got on pretty 
tolerably, there! Dinah, in short, was not a delightful acquaint- 
ance, but a steadfast, loyal wife. And her praise, in common with 
that of other steadfast wives, was apt to take the wholesome 
bitterness, the slightly sub-acid flavour of a tonic. 

“Michael Angelo.—My dear Mrs. Thorne, how much, how very 
much you over-estimate me! If you spoke of me as imitating, 
from afar, the little affected prettinesses of a Greuze, the 
compliment would be too high.” 

“T fixed my standard for you years ago, Mr. Arbuthnot. In 
the days when you used to thank me—me, a governess—for 
playing dance-music at Madame Benjamin’s, I had my convictions 
as to the place you would one day occupy in Art.” 

At other times—on the morning, for instance, when we first 
saw the Arbuthnot trio in the garden of Miller’s Hotel—Linda 
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remembered her aspirations as to the place her friend would, one 
day, hold in the House of Commons. But Gaston, if he noted the 
discrepancy, passed it generously over. Hard for a man to believe 
a charming woman insincere, simply because she a little over- 
estimates his own genius! 

“Those light-hearted salad days! When I was with de Camors 
this afternoon 4 

“ The effusive little Frenchman who so nearly kissed you?” 

“As long as I forgot the children, and the twelve stone of 
mamma, and the fact that de Camors, himself, is growing bald, I 
could have believed he and I were six-and-thirty again. Six- 
and-thirty used to be the sum of our joint ages.” 

“Do not talk of age. It is a subject about which a man may 
jest, while a woman just breaks her heart.” 

And Linda extended towards him her thin adroit hands, clasped 
in a pose that she had studied, not unsuccessfully, as one of pained 
entreaty. 

“Women are younger, relatively, than men,” answered Gaston, 
with the sincerity of his sex. “When I was two-and-twenty, 
Dinah’s age, I knew more of the world than I know now. Whereas 
my wife . 

“Ah! your wife,” interrupted Linda Thorne, the mask for a 
moment dropping, the voice hardening. “I was thinking of 
living, palpitating, flesh-and-blood women—inhabitants of a world 
where nothing is faultless save over-faultless perfection. I—I 
mean,” she went on, rapidly recovering her self-control, “that at 
thirty (and I am past thirty, alas! who looks at me under broad 
daylight, but must see it?)—at thirty a man is scarcely in the 
noonday sun—a woman already feels the breath of evening. Her 
one chill hope is—to grow old gracefully. Mrs. Arbuthnot is a 
girl, still.” 

“ And you—were a child when I first knew you in Paris,” 
observed Gaston, cleverly quitting the dangerous territory across 
whose borders he has been betrayed. “How natural it seems, 
Mrs. Thorne, that we should be walking together, you and I, in 
the old country, with the old language round us again! Do 
you hear what the children are singing down on the sands 
yonder ?” 

Linda set herself to listen, her expressive hands clasped, her 
face bowed. 


“Nous irons aux bois, 
Les lauriers sont coupés,” 


shouted the shrill young Gallican voices in the distance. 
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Mr. Arbuthnot repeated the nursery rhyme, as Miirger wove it 
into his delightful “ Letter to a Cousin.” 


“Nous n’irons plus aux bois. Les lauriers sont coupés. 
Nous n’irons plus aux bois, oh, ma cousine Angéle!” 


The lady at his side bowed her face lower, and believed, in all 
integrity, that she was about to be overtaken by tears. Mrs, 
Linda, to do her justice, was not of a lachrymose temperament. 
At the zenith of their boy and girl flirtation, years ago, she had 
never shed a tear for Mr. Gaston Arbuthnot; until he appeared 
with his beautiful wife, had, indeed, clean forgotten her youthful 
weakness and his existence. But she possessed considerable 
imagination, a gloss of surface sentiment. She was also an 
insatiate novel reader, and had fallen into the habit of perennial 
strong emotion, leading nowhere. She could realize how a 
woman who had loved ought to feel, as she recalled past happi- 
ness with the lover of the past—both married, and one, alas! fast 
nearing an age when the most pathetic drama turns, without help 
from the burlesque writers, into parody. 

Linda Thorne believed herself to be on the brink of tears. 
Gaston Arbuthnot believed so, too, and his heart could not but 
soften over the poor thing’s impressibility. So widely different 
in effect are tears shed in bitter earnest by one’s wife, and tears 
shed in pretty make-believe by the wife of another man. 

“Do you hear, Mr. Arbuthnot—the dancers have changed 
their tune?” She asked this as the children, eddying like spirit- 
figures in an opera scene round thefire, broke into a new measure, 
“ Marie, soak thy bread in wine!”—universal refrain of all 
French children from the Pyrenees to the Channel. “ ‘ Marie, 
soak thy bread!’ How that foolish rhyme brings back the 
Benjamins’ salon, and my place behind the piano, and you, Mr. 
Arbuthnot, handing round refreshments with the small slave- 
driver, Moise! ‘Marie, soak thy bread’... Alas!”—Mrs. Thorne’s 
utterances grew mystic— We women have to soak our bread in 
sour enough wine, have we not?” 

“The Benjamin refreshments—sugar-water, orgeat,” mused 
Gaston Arbuthnot, keeping safely to the practical. ‘ Yes, those 
were charming evenings, especially when Papa Moise did not 
sing. I remember, as though ’twere yesterday, how my poor 
mother used to suspect Madame Benjamin of putting bad almonds 
in the orgeat.” 
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CuarTer XXVIII. 
FOR AULD LANG SYNE. 


MEANTIME, whilst this mature pair of sentimentalists recalled the 
past, under the starlight, the younger people, sound of heart and 
limb, were making the most of the present inside the walls of 
Luc Casino. Fine weather for their voyage, an excellent French 
dinner, and now a ball, with distractingly pretty girls for partners, 
what further enjoyment could hearts as light as the hearts of — 
the subaltern hosts desire ? 

Lord Rex, only, played spectator. While Rosie Verschoyle 
danced waltz, polka, American, to outward seeming in gayer 
spirits than her wont, Lord Rex remained fixed in his attendance 
on Mrs. Arbuthnot, beside one of the open ballroom doors 
Dinah was curiously staunch of purpose, about trifles as about 
serious things. She clung to “ first principles.” It was a first 
principle with her never to enter a casino, English or French, and 
Rex Basire vainly expended his best special pleading in seeking 
to change her. 

Mrs. Arbuthnot objected, perhaps, to waltz with a one-armed 
man? Would she give him a polka, then? Would she “rush” 
an American quadrille? It made it ever so much more diverting 
if one did not know the figures of an American. Well, if she 
would not dance at all, would she take his arm and walk round 
the rooms? “Simply to put them in their place, Mrs. Arbuthnot. 
I have my British vanity. I want these bragging Frenchmen, 
accustomed to nothing handsomer than lay-figures out of the 
pattern books, to see you.” 

All in vain. Dinah wished neither to dance nor to dazzle. 
Only, if Lord Rex pleased—thus, after a space, she admonished 
him—it would be wise for his lordship to join the rest of his 
party. Miss Verschoyle was standing out; there could not bea 
likelier time than the present for him to secure Miss Verschoyle’s 
hand. 

His lordship, however, did not please. And so, when Gaston 
and Linda Thorne returned later on from their walk, the first 
fact patent to both on entering the ballroom was Dinah’s absence. 
With a quick look around, Linda discerned Rosie Verschoyle 
standing at her mother’s side, partnerless. 

“Rosie Verschoyle a wallflower? Oh, this is too bad! What 
can Lord Rex be thinking of?” exclaimed Linda ingenuously, 
“Mr. Arbuthnot, I insist upon your asking poor little Rosie to 
dance at once.” 

VOL, LXXIv. - 
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“T thought you and I were to take pity on each other, Mrs. 
Thorne, for auld lang syne?” 

“Think of Rosie, not me. It is positively wicked for old 
married women to monopolise the dancing men while girls stand 
out.” 

“ Are you sure Miss Verschoyle would care to have a man with 
deposited affections for her partner? a veteran whose waltz step 
dates from the reign of Louis Philippe ?” 

“Try her. In my young days girls would sooner dance with 
anybody than remain partnerless.” 

“That ‘anybody’ gives me confidence. It is good to know the 
exact compartment in which one is pigeonholed.” 

Gaston crossed the room. He made his bow before Rosie, who 
moved forward graciously. Now that Mr. Arbuthnot had asked 
her, said the girl, in her thin staccato, she would have the enjoy- 
ment of one really good waltz. Something in Gaston’s looks 
made her certain that he wasa splendid dancer. Louis Philippe? 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s step dated from the days of Louis Philippe? 
“Why that,” cried Rosie, “ was before we were all born!” She 
confessed to never remembering about those “horrid French 
Revolution people,” but had a notion Louis Philippe came next to 
the king who got his head cut off. Or was he Egalité, the man 
who insisted upon dying in his boots ? 

“Louis Philippe came next to the king who got his head cut 
off,” said Gaston, as his arm clasped her well-rounded waist. “I 
had no idea, Miss Verschoyle, that you were such a profound 
historian.” 

Linda Thorne took the chair left vacant beside Rosie’s mother. 

“Your dear child is looking her best, Mrs. Verschoyle. I 
think our Guernsey roses do us national credit. We ought to 
produce an effect upon the foreign mind.” 

“The young people are too much flushed, every one of them. 
A day like this may lay the seeds of life-long malady. I know, as 
a fact, Mrs. Thorne, that Rosie is dancing in wet shoes.” 

“ Better dance than sit still in them,” remarked Linda cheer- 
fully. ‘You never catch cold while you are amused.” 

“Could we not have been amused ata quarter the cost? I 
have been trying in my own mind to reckon up the expenses of 
the expedition. Putting everything at the lowest, I bring it to 
something fabulous—fabulous! If these young subalterns, sons, 
no doubt, of needy men, had only given us a tea-drinking 
on L’Ancresse Common! When Colonel Verschoyle was in 
command——” 


The time when her colonel commanded a regiment in Guernsey 
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was Mrs. Verschoyle’s one unchequered recollection, the standard 
by which all subsequent mortal events must be judged ! 

“When poor Colonel Verschoyle was in command, that is what 
the officers used to do. Give us a tea-drinking at L’Ancresse 
and a dance for the young people afterwards. No show. Very 
little expense. Everybody pleased. Then, of course, if you got 
your shoes wet you could change them.” 

The advantages of L’Ancresse over Langrune as a spot whereat 
to change your shoes seemed to touch Mrs. Verschoyle nearly. 
Her eyes filled. 

“The money that has gone on all this,” she mourned ; “ not to 
speak of the doctors’ bills we may have to pay hereafter! When 
first the plan was chalked out I foresaw how everything would 
end. I entreated Rosie to reason with Lord Rex. Unfortunately 
I can never get my children to listen to me.” 

“You should have gained over Mrs. Arbuthnot,” said Linda 
with a spice of malice. “As the picnic was got up for her, no 
doubt she could have amended the programme.” 

Mrs. Verschoyle looked more like a little bewildered white mouse 
than usual, as this newly propounded idea made its way slowly 
to her intelligence. 

A most unprecedented thing! To get up a party of pleasure 
for a married lady without daughters! Mrs. Arbuthnot, I 
believe, has no daughters?—at all events not of an age to be 
introduced. Well, she is a very sweet-looking young woman,” 
said the meek, motherly soul, through whose lips no breath of 
scandal ever passed. “Mrs. Arbuthnot has just that fair, placid, 
large look that used to be so much admired in my Flo. But the 
complexion is too transparent for health. Did I tell you Flo’s 
husband was ordered to Malta? His regiment is on this season’s 
reliefs, and Flo talks of coming over to me with the children— 
four babies, and a native nurse. I suppose I shall be able to take 
them all in?” 

“Easily. You have only to give up your own room and sleep 
in the conservatory. When Rahnee is married and offers to come 
home, with four babies and a native nurse, sleeping in the con- 
servatory,” observed Linda, “is just the kind of sacrifice I shall 
be prepared to make.” 

“You would have the old jungle ague back upon you in twenty- 
four hours if you did. Neither you nor Doctor Thorne are people 
who should take liberties with themselves. Indeed, I think you 
have both been looking sadly this spring. Rosie, my dear, come 
here.” For the waltz had ended. Gaston Arbuthnot was 
walking past, English fashion, his partner on his - “ Come 
Y 
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and sit down by me, out of the draught. I do hope this is the 
last dance we shall stay for, Mr. Arbuthnot ? ” 

“No, indeed, mamma. We are to stay for the next. It is 
another waltz, and I am engaged for it to Lord Rex,’ Rosie 
glanced, a little ruefully, towards the door where Dinah and Lord 
Rex still stood. “Thank you so much, Mr. Arbuthnot, for our 
beautiful waltz. I hope,” said Rosie Verschoyle, “all my partners, 
as long as I live, will have taken dancing lessons in the reign of 
Louis Philippe.” 

When the opening bars of the waltz sounded, Lord Rex, with 
no very great alacrity, came across the room to claim Rosie’s 
hand. Gaston Arbuthnot bent over Linda. 

«For auld lang syne.’ * Is this to be our dance, Mrs. Thorne ?” 

Linda Thorne was not a pretty, not by natural gift a graceful 
woman. She was a perfect dancer. Poor Dinah, from her 
hiding-place, had found a genuine pleasure in watching Gaston 
waltz with dimpled, smiling, Rosie Verschoyle. For Dinah, like 
all wholesome-minded mortals, had unmixed sympathy with the 
spirits and enjoyment of light-hearted girlhood. She looked 
with very different perceptions at Linda Thorne, looked at her 
with something of the feeling a true but unpopular artist might 
know on watching the facile successes of meretricious talent. This 
tinselled, pleasure-loving Linda, with her clinging draperies, her 
Indian perfumes—this wife whose heart was not with her 
husband, this mother who contentedly could leave her child to 
servants—was so far below the ideal towards which, since her 
marriage, Dinah Arbuthnot had faithfully striven. 

Below an ideal standard. And yet, in such vital points as 
talking amusing talk, in dancing, dressing, dinner-giving, in the 
all-important matter of pleasing men difficult to please like 
Gaston Arbuthnot, how immeasurably was Linda her superior! 
Dinah’s heart contracted. She was just going to shift away into 
deeper shadow, when a hand touched her arm with friendly 
purpose. Turning, she saw Marjorie Bartrand,—Cassandra 
Tighe, laden with nets and specimen boxes, in the rear. 

Marjorie’s face glowed damask. “A pity you were not with 
us, Mrs. Arbuthnot. We have just had a glorious time, moth- 
hunting in the Luc dunes, Miss Tighe and I, and—and—every 
now and then Mr. Geoffrey Arbuthnot condescended to join when 
the chase got warm. What are you all about here?” Marjorie 
ascended a step, she took a smiting glance round the ballroom. 
“Well, this is as good as a sermon. Miss Tighe, come and be 
edified. Is it not fine to see middle-aged couples waltzing for 
the public good ?” 
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With a little scornful gesture of the head Marjorie indicated 
Gaston and his partner. 

“Mr, Gaston Arbuthnot may be doing his steps from personal 
motives, perhaps because he has the ‘artistic temperament,’ 
whatever,” said Marjorie, “ that elastic term may mean. Nothing 
but severe principles, the determination to point a moral, could 
make Linda Thorne go through violent exercise on a night like 
this.” 

“Linda Thorne is considered the best waltzer in Guernsey,” 
said Cassandra. “ Your tongue is over sharp. You speak before 
you think, Marjorie Bartrand.” 

“T feel before I do either,” whispered the girl, her hand stealing 
back, with half-shy kindness, to Dinah’s arm. 

“Tf Mrs. Arbuthnot had been with us,” said Cassandra, “she 
would have witnessed a sight worth laughing at. Marjorie scoffs 
at middle-aged partners. What would you think, Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
of a white-haired woman flying across hedges and ditches— 
breathless with excitement, over the capture of a butterfly? 
Scarce a dozen specimens of Pontia Daplidice have been seen in 
Northern Europe during the last twenty years,” went on old 
Cassandra, flushed still with victory. “And of these, six, only, 
were netted, like mine, on the wing. Why, it would be worth 
staying a week here—a week, a month, on the outside chance of 
sighting a second Pontia Daplidice !” 


CuapTerR XXIX. 


MISSING. 


Aut this time the Princess, lying well outside the Luc rocks, 
was getting up her steam. Before the waltz had ended a red 
light, hung from the vessel’s bows, gave the signal for those on 
shore to hurry their departure. There was a flutter of airy 
dresses as the English party emerged from the ballroom into 
darkness, a ripple of talk as they filed, Indian fashion, hand 
steadying hand, down the narrow path that led from the casino 
to the little fishing slip or jetty. 

And then unexpectedly came the first misadventure that had 
arisen to mar this day of calm and sunshine. When the party 
had embarked in two of the unwieldy flat-bottomed boats of the 
country, it occurred to Lord Rex, as commander-in-chief, that 
their number should be counted. And soon the cry arose that 
one was wanting! Seventeen human souls left Guernsey that 
morning—on this point all were confident. Sixteen human souls 
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only were forthcoming now. And no efforts of memory, individual 
or collective, could hit upon the defaulter’s name. 

Mrs. Verschoyle exclaimed, in a hollow voice, that it was a most 
uncomfortable omen. She would be sorry to depress the younger 
people’s spirits, but, for her part, she would sooner set sail in the 
teeth of a hurricane than have had this thing occur. “ Let the 
counting be more systematic,” said the poor lady, jumping to her 
feet, and for once in her life launching into independent action. 
“Let me repeat each name slowly, beginning with the youngest 
of the gentlemen, and let each person answer as he is called. Mr. 
Smith? Brown? Jones? Lord Rex? The two Mr. Arbuthnots? 
Doctor Thorne ?” 

After Doctor Thorne’s name there was a moment's silence. 
Then Linda, tragic of accent, ejaculated, “ Robbie! Of course!” 
And then, I regret to say, most of the younger people began to 
laugh. “ But it may be a matter of life and death,” cried Mrs. 
Thorne. “If you please, Lord Rex, I will goon shore at once. The 
Princess may start, probably will start, without me. My duty 
is to look for Robbie. Oh, I am most uneasy! It is all my 
selfishness. Robbie ought never to have been brought on such 
an expedition. I am certain something has happened to him! 
I shall never forgive myself while I live.” 

These amiable anxieties were the exact sentiments suited to 
the occasion. Mrs. Thorne expressed them with agitated dignity, 
and, of course, no one laughed again. Consolations, even, were 
forthcoming. Doctor Thorne had been seen, in the flesh, outside 
Luc Casino; or, if not the Doctor, some old gentleman exactly 
like him, with a puggaree, sand-shoes, a white umbrella, and 
smoking an enormous cigar, just like the cigar poor dear Doctor 
Thorne always used to smoke. It was the prettiest, least wise of 
the de Carteret sisters who offered this bit of evidence. The 
gentleman was observed to look in for awhile at the dancing, and 
then to walk away, in the direction, Ada de Carteret believed, of 
the sea. 

“The sea! And who can tell that the sea has not surrounded 
him! In out-of-the-way French places the tide always swells 
up with a circuit.” Tears were in Linda’s voice as she proclaimed 
this maritime fact. “I am most uneasy.” She adjusted her 
Indian shawl with grace round her shoulders, then skipped 
lightly to land. ‘“ Robbie ought never to have been brought— 
it was all my selfishness—I am torn in pieces by remorse.” 

The young ladies, with the exception of one flint soul, cried, 
“No, no,” in chorus. Mrs. Thorne positively must not say these 
dreadful things, when every one knew she had such a character 
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for unselfishness! Mrs., Verschoyle felt for her smelling-salts, 
then settled herself gloomily down, prepared for the worst. Mrs. 
Verschoyle felt within her the courage of a prophet whose own 
dark sayings are on the eve of fulfilment. 

Gaston Arbuthnot in his quiet, unmoved manner, rose. Step- 
ping on shore, Gaston volunteered to go in search of the missing 
Doctor. 

These were just the scenes wherein Linda so infinitely diverted 
him—Frenchman as he was in three-fourths of his nature —little 
scenes in which, on the boards of domestic life, she played such 
admirable farce without knowing it! 

“T shall walk straight back to Langrune, Mrs. Thorne. Not- 
withstanding your tragic tone, in spite of Miss de Carteret’s 
evidence, I believe the Doctor has never missed any of us, and at 
this moment is smoking his cigar, possibly sipping his ‘little 
glass,’ at the Hotel Chateaubriand.” 

“Unless you are here in a quarter of an hour, sharp, we shall 
leave you behind,” called out Lord Rex, when Gaston has pro- 
ceeded some paces on his errand. “The steamer is chartered 
until to-morrow only. Whatever the rest of us do, the skipper 
will take care not to lose his tide.” 

Linda Thorne, by this time in her agitation, and her Indian 
shawl, was at Gaston’s side. So the exordium might be taken as 
addressed to them both. 

“ All right,” answered Mr. Arbuthnot leisurely. “ Langrune is 
not the end of the earth. If by the time we secure the Doctor, 
the captain has weighed anchor, we must all get back to 
Guernsey, vid Cherbourg. That would fit in very well. The 
Lady of the Isles crosses from Cherbourg to-morrow,” went on 
Gaston, raising his voice as he looked back over his shoulder 
towards the boats. ‘“ We should just have time to visit the dock- 
yard before starting.” 

And then the two figures sped onward, side by side. They 
were watched with keen speculative interest by the occupants of 
the boats. No one, save simple Mrs. Verschoyle, felt disturbed as 
to the Doctor's ultimate fate. Was an old gentleman who had taken 
admirable care of himself for forty years in India a likely subject 
to be spirited away on the sands, between Luc and Langrune? 
But the situation had a dramatic piquancy that stirred even the 
unimaginative minds of the Miss de Carterets and their attendant 
subalterns, For there was Dinah! Impossible to forget that 
Mrs. Gaston Arbuthnot, that lowly-born young woman with the 
beautiful eyes, and set, sad mouth, was also watching the two 
figures as they disappeared in the darkness. 
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“ A quarter of an hour. By Jove! ten minutes of that quarter 
must be nearly gone.” 

And taking out his watch, Lord Rex struck a vesuvian in order 
to learn the time. It was exactly eight minutes to nine, and at nine, 
sharp, the Princess was to weigh her anchor. The moment for action 
had come. Now, what was the wisest thing to do? One point 
seemed certain—it was useless for both boats to wait longer. Let 
the smaller boat, at the head of the jetty, start for the steamer at 
once, let the captain be told what had happened, and asked to put 
off his departure as long as practicable. If Gaston Arbuthnot 
and the Thornes arrived in time, the second boat would bring 
them off. If not—why, common sense could really dictate no 
better plan than Gaston’s own. Langrune was not the end of the 
world. A railway to Cherbourg existed. The Lady of the Isles 
would no doubt bring the lost sheep comfortably back to their 
respective folds to-morrow. 

Dinah as it happened was, with Ada de Carteret and the elder 
ladies, in the boat at the head of the jetty. And soon before 
Dinah’s eyes, as before the eyes of one who dreams, the reflections 
of the Casino lamps, the children’s Chinese lanterns, were dancing 
with fairy-like brightness across the moving water. She realized 
that her day of pleasure was over, that every one—yes, she could 
catch the voices of Marjorie and of Geff, holding merry talk in the 
other boat—every one took the adventure jestingly, and that her 
heart felt like lead, that her hands were ice-cold, that each breath 
she drew was a conscious and painful effort. Well, if she had 
enough bodily strength to act her part out, she thought, say no 
word to betray her plebeian emotions and so bring down ridicule 
on her husband or herself, she must be content! Once on board 
the steamer she could hide herself in the cabin, away from sight, 
and there wait, until the comedy (or tragedy) had reached its 
next act. This one wretched comfort remained to her. She would 
be able to screen herself, for awhile at least, from observation—to 
be alone ! 

But a new and still more diverting incident was about to be 
woven into the text of the play. 

“If I were not in such a nervous state,” cried Mrs. Verschoyle, 
when the boat was within three or four lengths of the Princess, 
“if I were not so morally shaken that I distrust my own senses, 
I should say our good Doctor was on board. There came a flash 
of light just now beside the wheel, the lighting, perhaps, of a 
fusee, and for a second it seemed to me that I saw Doctor 
Thorne’s figure distinctly. A pity some reliable person was not 
looking !” 
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And Mrs. Verschoyle, to her own surprise, had seen correctly. 
The Doctor it proved to be—the Doctor smoking one of the ship’s 
best cherools, and enjoying the summer night with unrufiled 
innocence. He advanced gallantly, to assist the ladies in their 
embarcation, and heard with gusto the story of his own supposed 
fate. Surrounded by the tide? Tut, tut! Linda might have 
known, had she exercised her reason, whither he had betaken 
himself. “Only you ladies never do reason,” said the Doctor, 
addressing Mrs. Verschoyle. “It was growing damp on shore— 
and let me give you a bit of advice, my dear madam: whenever 
you feel that clinging kind of chill, after gun-fire, get on board 
ship, if you have the chance. Get an honest plank, instead of the 
abominable miasmal emanations of Mother Earth, under your feet. 
Yes, yes,” went on the Doctor comfortably, “I hailed one of the 
Princess’s boats and came on board, two hours ago, have drunk my 
cup of coffee, and beaten Ozanne at his own game, cribbage.” 

“And your wife’s anxiety ?” 

“‘My dear Mrs. Verschoyle, I am penitent! Only my wife, you 
see, might have reasoned. It would have deprived you all, no 
doubt, of a harmless excitement ; but Linda, I think, might have 
reasoned, Any way, it is better to be drowned by one’s friends’ 
imaginations than run the risk, in earnest, of a pair of damp 
shoes.” 

To this Mrs. Verschoyle gave a qualified assent. The mention 
of damp shoes affected her. Still, she was not a little shocked at 
Doctor Thorne’s levity—At his advanced age,” thought poor 
Mrs. Verschoyle, perturbedly, “ and after the awful narrowness of 
his escape ! ” 

“The fear is, Doctor, that Mrs. Thorne will be left behind,” 
cried Ada de Carteret, with meaning. “At the first word of 
danger Linda started off along the Langrune road to look for 

ou.” 
: “Linda ought to have reasoned-——” 

“And Lord Rex declares the captain must weigh anchor at 
nine, sharp! It is like a scene in a novel—the last scene but 
one, with everything in a delicious tangle still. Why, Doctor, 
you are the hero of the day!” 

“T feel enormously flattered,” said the old Doctor. “It isa 
very long time since a charming young lady has said anything so 
pretty to me.” 

“But your wife, Doctor Thorne!” expostulated Cassandra Tighe, 
who with her nets and cases had been the last to leave the boat. 
“Do you realize that if Ozanne saves his tide—if we return to 
Guernsey to-night—Mrs. Thorne will remain in France?” 
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“TI cannot believeit. Ozanne would not surely be so ungallant. 
(Allow me, Miss Tighe, to help you with a few of your packages.) 
No, no. The skipper would not be so ungallant. And then my 
dear Linda is the most famous traveller! Surely I have told you 
what wonderful presence of mind she showed once in the Nilgiri 
Hills? Lost, actually lost, for four entire days! If, by mischance, 
Linda should be left alone, she will make her way home to-morrow, 
via Cherbourg, and enjoy the adventure.” 

“ And Mrs, Thorne is not alone,” cried Ada de Carteret, clap- 
ping her hands, and no doubt feeling that the position grew more 
and more deliciously tangled. “Mr. Arbuthnot is with her—not 
Marjorie Bartrand’s coach, but the other onet the singing, 
flirting, good-looking Mr. Arbuthnot,” added this vivacious 
young lady, profoundly forgetful that the good-looking Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s wife stood within three yards of her elbow. 

“Then my fears are set at rest,” observed the Doctor genially. 
“Tfmy friend Arbuthnot is there my fears are set thoroughly at 
rest. Meanwhile, I may as well speak to the skipper. The tide, 
of course, must be saved. Still, it would be only right to let 
Ozanne know how affairs stand.” 

And Dinah had listened to it all—youthful jest, aged philosophy, 
all! And standing among the others, with a queer sensation that 
she had suddenly oldened by a dozen years, some pallid ghost of 
a smile rose to her lips. Here was a grand opportunity, verily, 
of learning a lesson at first hand, a chance in a thousand for 
readjusting her standard, for observing the nicer little shades of 
feeling and usage which prevail in the world to which she would 
fain belong. 

A smile, I say, rose to Dinah’s lips. Which of us does not 
remember how, in sharp mental stress, he has found himself look- 
ing on at the trivial accessories of his pain, as a stranger might, 
derisively! In the poor girl’s heart was death. 

She knew that for Gaston to have set at naught her pleadings, 
for Gaston to have quitted her thus, might render to-night a 
bitter crisis in the lives of both. 











Eugene Dodichon; A Republican of 1830. 


THIRTY years ago no more picturesque sight could greet an artist’s 
eyes in Algiers than the Breton doctor, Eugine Bodichon, holding 
gratuitous consultations in his Moorish quarters. 

Below this airy height—for the room was on an upper story— 
gleamed the city, sloping towards the sea; above, shone the unbroken 
sky of intense, hot blue, whilst worthy of such romantic environment 
was the figure of the miracle-working doctor himself, for such indeed 
he seemed to his artless, half-savage clients. A motley crowd would 
collect there,—pure-blooded sons of Ishmael, the children of the 
desert, the swarthy negro, the brown Kabyle, besides Jews, Spaniards, 
and French soldiers—who came to be cured or advised for nothing. 
Their faith in the doctor was absolute, and certainly some of his 
successful cases, surgical and otherwise, were worthy of the noise 
they created in Algeria at the time, and worthy to be recorded. 

Before, however, sketching some of the curious incidents that 
marked the doctor’s career, let us say something about the man himself, 
a phenomenal man, whether we regard him as a second Thoreau, able 
to ingratiate himself with animals so as to obtain their confidence and 
live with them on terms of closest intimacy, or as the typical Re- 
publican of 1830; the austere, incorruptible, dauntless fellow-worker 
with Guépin of Nantes, Ledru-Rollin the great Tribune, Louis Blanc, 
and other defenders of liberty and the democratic idea; or lastly, as a 
foremost pioneer of civilization in Algeria, among the first to realize 
on African soil what the business of the conqueror there was, and 
what it was not, the liberator of the slaves in Algeria, the advocate of 
the Berbers, the planter of the Eucalyptus. 

The Breton savant was a physical type also. Whenever he went 
abroad, strangers turned to take a second look at that tall, striking 
figure, with its superb head, always bare, and crowned with masses 
of close-set, short, curly black hair. 

When making his way to Algiers through South-Western France 
in 1870, he was arrested by the police of Bordeaux, under suspicion 
of being a Prussian spy. “Now,” said the doctor, confronting the 
commissary of police, “I appeal to your reason and ethnology. Look 
at my hair. Had ever a Prussian hair like mine?” “ Hair goes to 
dye,” remarked the commissary, who, however, let his prisoner go. 

The Breton characteristics, mental as well as physical, were there 
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also. In the maternal chateau near Nantes, the doctor’s home of 
childhood, ghostly noises and spectral visions were heard and seen at 
night. These were the cries and shapes of decapitated ancestors and 
ancestresses, victims of the Terror; and the doctor, as well as every 
other member of the family, firmly believed in them. Nor were these 
ghost stories the only marvellous pages in the domestic chronicle. 

One of Dr. Bodichon’s aunts was a cloistered nun at Le Mans, 
where, in her old age, he occasionally visited her. The lady, when a 
young and handsome girl just introduced to the world, a devotee of 
fashion and pleasure, visited an elder sister, herself a cloistered nun. 
The girl’s visit was over. She had remounted, the convent gates 
were thrown wide open to admit of her egress, when the animal she 
was riding, backed. The horsewoman touched it lightly with her 
whip, but it backed a second, a third time. 

“ T recognise the voice of Heaven!” cried the young lady, throwing 
the reins over the horse’s head, and preparing to dismount. “My 
vocation is here.” 

True enough, the convent gates were straightway closed. She 
alighted from her horse, re-entered the convent walls, then and there 
exchanged her riding-habit for the robe of a novice, and devoted the 
remainder of her existence to penitence and prayer. 

In spite of these early associations, Eugene, as soon as he was 
capable of independent thought, went over to the ranks of democracy. 
Such a career indeed affords curious insight into French history. 
We realize how tremendous must be the force of conviction that 
leads loyal, affectionate and patriotic natures thus to break loose for 
once and for all from family tradition, domestic ties, social usages, and 
public opinion. 

There were ardent young spirits in Paris in those days, and 
associated with the choicest of these, many of them life-long friends, 
young Bodichon pursued his medical curriculum, at the same time 
contributing to the democratic literature of the day. One important 
result of his physiological studies in the school of Majendie was an 
abhorrence of vivisection. Throughout his after life the doctor 
remained a steadfast opponent of experiments on living animals. 
Perhaps it was this spectacle of the torments inflicted on them in his 
youth that made him ever after the tenderest friend of dumb things. 
During these student days he made a holiday trip to Algeria and 
brought home a pet jackal, which used to follow him about like a 
dog. Circumstances compelled him to give it to the Jardin des 
Plantes of Paris. At the end of some weeks he visited the jackal 
there, who received him with the liveliest marks of joy and affection. 
The visit was repeated, whereupon the keeper respectfully begged 
him to go no more. 
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“T assure you, sir,” he said, “the poor animal would not touch 
food for days after your last visit. We were afraid he would starve 
himself to death.” 

That experimental trip to Algiers resulted in a final settlement on 
African soil. On the completion of his medical studies, the doctor sold 
his patrimonial estate in Brittany, and sailed for Algiers, there to 
devote himself to gratuitous medical services among the native popu- 
lation and the poor, to ethnological and historical studies, the work of 
colonisation, and that close observation of animal life for which he was 
so remarkable. Allusion has already been made to the abundance of 
his short curly hair, and he used to tell a pretty story of a mouse 
which nestled in it one cold night and which he would not dislodge 
by the slightest movement. It was upon the occasion of one of his 
journeys into the interior when bivouacking under canvas. The cold 
was intense, and as the weary traveller lay stretched out in his tent, 
the little creature crept into his curls, evidently taking them for a 
soft warm mat. For the pig and the goose he had a great respect. 
Of a pig kept in after years in his English home he said, “ Voila une 
béte qui a beaucoup d’esprit !” 

He was a wonderful relator of dog stories. One of his dogs was a 
bit of a snob, delighting in worldly prosperity—and in the sense of 
being looked up to accordingly. On a certain occasion,—this was 
when the doctor no longer lived in the Moorish quarter before 
alluded to, but had moved to a spacious villa standing in vast grounds 
on the heights above the town—the dog returned from a run with a 
canine friend evidently belonging to an inferior position in life. The 
host took his guest all over the house, with a look that said as 
clearly as words could,— Now, how would you feel if you lived in 
such a house as this?” 

Another dog,—not a pet this, but an enemy and disturber of the 
public peace—was Dr. Bodichon’s famous “ Professeur d’ A boiement,” 
or self-constituted leader of an amateur Barking Society. This mis- 
guided animal used to commence operations soon after sunset in 
Algiers and take the lead of all the dogs inclined to bark in season 
and out of season. The nuisance became so intolerable that the 
“ Professor ” was laid violent hands on by the police. 

This close study of animal life and character at the time we are 
now speaking of, viz. from 1835 to 1855, occupied the doctor's 
leisure moments only. He had plenty of more momentous work on 
hand. His most interesting and valuable contributions to the study 
of ethnology, and most important works on French colonisation in 
Africa, were written and published during this interval. He was 
also employed by the Government as “ Médecin de la Justice,” that 
is to say, consulting physician of the Administration. Upon one 
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occasion he was summoned by the authorities to examine three 


prospect of offspring when there was no foundation whatever for 
the hope. These consulters the doctor had to send uncomforted 
away. 

But the surgical case which noised his skill abroad was the cure 
of the famous panther-slayer Bombonnel. Who has not heard of 
Bombonnel, extolled by Victor Hugo, put just as he is, although 
still alive and well, into Daudet’s novel of ‘ Tartarin, —the valiant, 
vivacious Frenchman, small of stature, who began life fifty years ago 
by hawking shoes and stockings in the streets of New Orleans, rapidly 
made a fortune, as rapidly spent it in those wonderful raids upon the 
panther, chronicled by his own untrained pen so graphically— 
performed audacious exploits as leader of his thousand Franc tireurs 
in the recent Franco-German war—three times had a price set on his 
head by the Prussian authorities—finally, after as many hairbreadth 
escapes as Othello himself, settling down on the vast hunting 
grounds in Algeria presented to him by the French Government in 
recognition of his services, there to enjoy, ofiuwm cum dignitate, the 
society of lions, tame and wild, with an occasional visit from some 
royal or distinguished devotee of the chase ? 

After numerous hairbreadth escapes from the clutches of in- 
furiated panthers, Bombonnel at last was attacked, all but mortally 
injured, and at a total sacrifice of personal beauty—a possession as 
reluctantly parted with by the sterner as well as the gentler sex, 
whatever cynics may say to the contrary. “I stole to the looking- 
glass,” writes poor Bombonnel dolefully. ‘My left cheek was torn 
open, the frontal bone laid bare, four teeth were gone, whilst as to 
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travellers who had been, as they declared upon oath, robbed and bri 
half-murdered by assassins on the public road, for which loss and 
outrage they demanded a government indemnity. Tho doctor care- th 
fully examined the wounds, which were not trifling, but he found wi 
that one and all had been self-inflicted and with a most scientific ne 
avoidance of vital parts. His private practice, always gratuitous, to 
abounded in curious experiences. One day an Arab came to his T 
surgery carrying something wrapped up in the folds of his burnous. ib 
The poor fellow had been gored by a wild boar, and thus brought al 
his intestines to the doctor to be restored: to their proper place, a 
which was effected. Bedouin Arabs would often come from a great S 
distance in the interior to consult the doctor about their wives. 0 
Fatima or Ayesha, the pride of the desert harem, had been enceinte i 
for two years, but the child could not be brought to the birth. d 
What was to be done? It is a common belief among these people v 
that the condition of pregnancy may be almost indefinitely ] 
protracted, and often husbands were deluded into the fond 
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my poor nose, hitherto a fine aquiline, it was flattened, broken, 
bruised in an indescribable manner. I was hideous!” 

The Breton doctor proved equal to the occasion. He gathered up 
the fragments of the panther-slayer’s face, such as were left, and, not 
without a good deal of trouble certainly, managed to mend the whole 
neatly asa fractured china plate. Bombonnel awoke one fine morning 
to find himself once more the happy possessor of a presentable nose. 
The doctor’s high reputation, his integrity, austereness and incorrupt- 
ibility alike as a man and a citizen, brought him into contact with 
all classes and races. People trusted him and applied to him for 
advice and assistance in matters lying wholly outside his own field. 
So implicit was the reliance placed upon his judgment and knowledge 
of character, that many of his friends even went to him for a wife. 
“Mariez-moi, docteur, les yeux fermés,” they would say (Marry me, 
doctor, with my eyes shut); and true enough, he did marry many 
with their eyes shut, and very suitable and happy marriages they 
proved to be. These qualities just mentioned, irreproachableness in 
private life, and stainlessness in his public career, were all the more 
conspicuous, because of the corrupt state of Algerian society at this 
time. Morality, alike political and social, was at a low ebb. Both 
in the departments of civil and military administration, corruption 
was the rule and honesty the shining exception. 

As a sample of morals and manners in Algeria thirty years ago, 
take the following story well worthy of the Court of the Third Empire. 

Madame Z , @ young, handsome and high-spirited woman, 
moving in the best ranks of society, had a mind to test the fidelity 
of her husband. Disguising herself as a Moorish girl, she went to a 
ball, suspecting his presence there. The pair danced together, and 
so fascinated was the inconstant, yet in one sense constant, husband, 
by her bright eyes—all he could see of the veiled face—that he made 
violent love to his beautiful unknown, with what results to his 
domestic peace afterwards may be guessed. 

Another of the doctor’s famous stories was of a lightminded 
Frenchman who danced away, not his bride, like the hero of the 
Greek story, but his life. This votary of pleasure, it is to be supposed 
not being in very robust health at the time, went to a ball and danced 
so furiously the whole night that, on returning home, he took to his 
bed of sheer exhaustion, and died shortly afterwards. He had 
literally danced himself to death. 

The chronicling of such stories as these, however, is foreign to our 
purpose ; they are only alluded toas showing the necessity and 
usefulness of such men as Eugene Bodichon—what few there were !— 


in castigating vice and frivolity, and sternly upholding rectitude and 
disinterestedness in public life. 
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The arrival of Marshal and Madame Macmahon effected a great 
change for the better, both in public and domestic affairs. The 
Marshal would have no more bribery and corruption abroad. The 
Maréchale no more indecent dresses and parade of loose conduct at 
home. Things improved wonderfully. It is noteworthy, by the way, 
that the Breton doctor, although a staunch opponent of Bonapartism 
and Ultramontanism, was always in good odour with the priests. Upon 
one occasion he was the means perhaps of saving the lives of several, 
including that of a bishop. The party were travelling together after 
heavy rains in Algeria, and had come to one of those mountain streams, 
in usual weather traversed by horsemen and even by the diligence 
without difficulty. After the amount of rain that had fallen, however, 
it was now perilous to go back, and it seemed impossible to proceed. 
The doctor, a man of tall stature and Herculean strength, in his prime, 
first of all shouldered the bishop and got him safely across the river. 
He then returned for the two priests, and succeeded in carrying 
each in turn to the place of harbourage. The bishop then and 
there gave his preserver plenary absolution, and no wonder. 
Had the doctor written even harder-hitting things against the 
clergy—were that possible—no right-minded bishop could have done 
less. 

The nuns also were always on friendliest terms with their anti-clerical 
neighbour, for a sisterhood adjoined Dr. Bodichon’s country residence 
near Algiers. The sisters would tell him their little troubles, and 
doubtless, poor simple souls, thought that as the doctor was Catholic 
born and bred, there never could be any harm in him, no matter 
what he might write or think! There was one poor girl dying of 
consumption, a Little Sister of the Poor, or something of the kind, 
who used to find comfort in thus getting a word of sympathy from a 
stranger. She had forsaken her happy home in far-off Alsace for 
this calling, and was now about to die, unpitied and unregretted. 
“What does it matter to any one here when I die?” she said. ‘“ Another 
is ready to take my place.” So she went about her work uncom- 
plainingly to the last, uncheered save by an occasional word of 
sympathy from the Breton doctor. Such a power of eliciting the 
confidence of those as far as possible removed from ourselves by 
habits of thought, bringing up, and general surroundings, is very 
rare, and the doctor possessed it in an eminent degree. On the 
occasion of his year’s sojourn in America later with his English wife 
(born Barbara Leigh Smith), this sympathetic quality, combined 
with the originality and force of his character, brought him into 
contact with the finest spirits of that epoch: Emerson, Longfellow, 
Agassis ; of such were his friends. 

After his English marriage in 1857, the doctor’s active life as a 
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physician terminated ; but the work to which he now devoted himself 
was equally important. 

This was, the endeavour tv force on the public mind the necessity of 
replanting Algeria, and the certain amelioration of its climate by means 
of the febrifugal Eucalyptus Globulus of which we have heard 
so much. Curiously enough, this wonderful tree, the Blue Gum of 
Australia, a species of the myrtle tribe, was discovered by a Frenchman 
at the beginning of the French Revolution. How little dreamed the 
gallant navigator Labillardiére, sent out in search of his equally gallant 
countryman, La Pérouse, that the tall, striking tree, with its bluish- 
green leaves dispensing fragrance, was in its turn to effect a 
veritable revolution! No other name befits the important economic 
changes wrought by the Eucalyptus in Algeria and other tree- 
denuded regions within our own times. So rapid is its growth, and 
so beneficent its influence, that twenty years after sowing the 
seed, exists a noble and health-giving forest! Wherever planted 
in sufficient numbers, the deadly miasma of marshlands disappears, 
with it, fever, and the entire conditions of the climate and soil 
transformed. It would be superfluous to mention here the numerous 
products of the Eucalyptus: the fragrant soaps, the sedatives, salves, 
pills, plaisters, lozenges. An infusion of the leaves inhaled or taken 
as a ptisan is an excellent remedy for headache, whilst in all fevers, 
preparations of the Eucalyptus are invaluable. 

Long before the introduction of the tree into Algeria, Dr. Bodichon 
had insisted on the necessity of replanting the country, in many 
places completely denuded by Arab incendiaries, and other methods 


of wilful destruction. Ever an epigrammatist, when he put pen to 
paper, he wrote : 


“The tree, the spade, and the bale of merchandise, these should figure on 
the seal of the ruler of Algeria.” 


And elsewhere : 


“ The introduction of an unknown plant is often the only benefit accruing 
to humanity from wars and wholesale migrations.” 


Again, pregnant sentence, showing to what good purpose history 
had been studied by the writer ! 


“What were the results of the gigantic struggles between Europe and 
Asia in the Middle Ages? Four or five millions of men perished. Their 
ashes have been scattered to the winds; but meantime, the mulberry-tree, 


the sugar-cane, and buckwheat were introduced into Europe. Here is 
the real result to humanity.” 


Up to a certain point he lived to see the realization of his 
dreams. Not to speak of his own plantations, hundreds of thousands 


of Euecalyptus-trees have now been grown from seed in what were once 
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the unhealthiest and most arid spots in the colony, now completely 
transformed by means of this health-giving tree. The same experi- 
ments haye been made, and with equal success, in Spain, Corsica, 
Italy, and elsewhere. Unfortunately the Eucalyptus will not flourish 
out of doors in our latitudes, otherwise we might hope to see the 
scourge of ague entirely disappear from Romney Marshes and the 
neighbouring districts. 

Unfortunately, also, the public scheme on which Dr. Bodichon had 
built so many hopes fell through. In spite of his efforts, no Ligue de 
Reboisement, or association for the purpose of replanting the country, 
has as yet been organised. 

Nevertheless, the propagation of the Eucalyptus by private indi- 
viduals and companies is actively carried on, and various plantations 
are now among the sights of Algeria shown to the tourist. 

But the doctor was much more than the apostle of the tree in 
Algeria. As a recent writer in the Jowrnal des Débats avers, when 
the history of the French colony in Africa is written, the name of 
Eugene Bodichon will shine in letters of gold on the first page. He 
was, indeed, in one especial sense, the maker of liberty there. Strange 
as it may seem, after nearly twenty years of conquest, slavery existed 
in full force throughout Algeria. Rulers and lawmakers had appar- 
ently forgotten that the famous declaration of the Rights of Man, 
pronounced by the National Assembly in 1789, abolished slavery. 
When, in 1848, Dr. Bodichon was named corresponding member 
of the Chamber of Deputies for Algeria, he immediately suggested the 
liberation of slaves throughout the province, a measure which was at 
once carried into effect. There can be little doubt that he also greatly 
contributed to abolish another kind of slavery. We speak of that of 
public opinion in the matter of the Napoleonic prestige, an intellectual 
subjection almost as much to be deplored. French contemporary 
literature contains little finer in its way, if anything at all, than 
the study of the first Napoleon in the second volume of his opus 
magnum, ‘De ’Humanité.’* No wonder that the types were 
broken up by the Imperial police, and the writer’s movements 
made matter for suspicion and surveillance. This essay may be read 
irrespective of the remainder of the work, and it is said that Carlyle 
not only perused it more than once, but was convinced by it, having 
up to that time entertained quite a different opinion of the modern 
Cesar, here dwindled and dwarfed to a very contemptible specimen of 
humanity under the merciless microscope of positive science and 
physiology.t Observe, by the way, too, that this analysis of character 
so trenchant, so original, so ¢rue, was penned long before the appear- 
ance of Lanfrey’s ‘Biography,’ Madame de Rémusat’s ‘ Memoirs, 

* Brussels: Lacroix, 1866. + Translated in ‘TEMPLE Bar,’ 1873. 
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and other recent works corroborating the Breton savant’s view. As 
we read these brilliant pages, we are led to regret that the writer 
did not give to the world some historical work pure and simple. 
His knowledge of French history was prodigious. No matter what 
question you put to him, trivial or important, he could answer it 
promptly. No slow ransacking of the chambers of his brain was 
necessary ; each fact was in its proper place, and ready to hand. 

We believe that an abridgment of the work in question, ‘ De 
YHumanité,’ is shortly to appear in France, and such an edition is to 
be desired. In the book as it stands are many speculations and 
dissertations which might well be spared. The doctor’s other works 
more especially devoted to Algeria are of very great interest and 
importance, treating of administration, hygiene, industry and other 
important questions affecting the interests of the colony.* 

In a later work, a mere brochwre published in 18382, called ‘ Le 
Vade-mecum de la politique Frangaise,’ are one or two passages of 
more than ordinary interest just now. Axiom 17 of this curious 
little pamphlet runs as follows : 


“The great work of the nineteenth century will be the conquest of the 
Sahara and its transformation into productive territory—suppression of 
brigandage, re-establishment of commercial relations between the Soudan 
and the Mediterranean.” 


These views seem now to be very generally entertained, and not in 
one civilized European nation, but in all. Alas! the world is ™ 
longer “ rich and empty,” and our rising generations want new fields 
for enterprise and new homes to settle in. Certainly some parts o/ 
the Soudan must be Paradisiacal, judging from accounts given by 
writers who have travelled there. 

In the same brochwre Dr. Bodichon insists upon the necessity ot 
assimilating the Kabyle or Berber race as far as possible to th: 
French, and of giving the Kabyles the legislative vote. 

Another instance here of true insight and sagacity—with thé 
Arab is physical beauty, show, dash; with the Kabyle, the solid 
homely qualities that make the good citizen. 

It is a current notion among us that the typical Frenchman, 
especially the typical democrat, must be a sneering Voltaire. 
Worthy of record is it here that the man whose career we have jus’ 
been sketching, remained to the last a steadfast believer in God an‘ 
immortality. Evidence of this serene and high-souled faith abound 
in the pages of ‘De l’Humanité.’ Deeply significant are suc! 
utterances as these: “ Moral truth exists in God. The best way o 

* ‘Considérations sur l’Algérie,’ Paris, 1845; ‘Hygitne & suivre « 
Algérie, Algiers, 1851, &c. 
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conceiving a notion of the Divinity is to study nature.” “The 
naturalist will be the theologian of the future.” ‘The Divine word 
which comes without any intermediary or interpreter is the admirable 
wisdom visible in every work of the Creator.” Wecould cull number- 
less sayings equally full of faith and reverence from his writings, but 
will content ourselves with an illustrative anecddte. A friend was 
discussing with the doctor the subject of death and immortality, and 
the latter said, “Our life was yesterday, is to-day, and will be to- 
morrow. The Jehovah of religious life among the Jews meant the 
three tenses of the verb to be—the present, the past, and the future. 
There is no disjunction. Death is only a transition from this 
present life to a superior one.” 

His interlocutor asked, ‘How can I prove my faith to others?” 
He replied, with a smile, “The faculty of reasoning belongs to 
science, and that of faith and love to a subtler organ, and can 
only be proved by itself.” The narrator remarks, “The death of 
Eugéne Bodichon must have been like that of Socrates, calm and 
joyous except for the pang in thinking of his wife’s deep grief.” 

Irrespective of the popularity of his writings, there is little fear 
that the name of Eugene Bodichon will be forgotten. Such careers 
belong to history. 

The liberator of an entire population held in the bonds of slavery ; 
the unsparing censor of a corrupt administration and dissolute society ; 
the persistent advocate of a rational, practical and beneficent system 
of colonisation ; the staunch upholder of freedom of opinion, often 
at the risk of personal safety,—men of this stamp live less for them- 
selves than for humanity. Sooner or later their merit is recognised, 
and that respect paid to their memory perhaps withheld during their 
lives. The true lover of his kind, moreover, is content to be ignored, 
even forgotten in the tomb, provided that his thoughts live and his 
deeds bear fruit. or, as the poet says : 


“Our many thoughts and deeds, our life and love, 
Our happiness and all that we have been, 
Immortally must live, and burn, and move, 
When we shall be no more.” 


Dr. Bodichon died in Algiers on the 28th of January, 1885. 

















Lesbia in London. 


To die for all the heart holds dear 
When Death is at the door, 

And perfect Love has vanquished Fear, 
What can a man do more? 


Thus, fluttering o’er his fragile nest, 
While flames that breathed of hell 
Burned the soft feathers from his breast, 

A Sparrow fought and fell. 


And men who ran abroad to see 
Great rival forces play, 

Saw Love’s triumphant mastery 
O’er fire and flood that day. 


Fleet are the horses, men are brave, 
Swift is the deluge hurled, 

For “many waters” yet may save 
Some treasure for the world— 


And fire is quenched! the spoils of Kings 
Lie safe within their walls, 

Love too can save her precious things, 
As one poor Sparrow falls. 


Rough hearts within their bosoms stirred, 
As once a girl’s in Rome, 

And London cheered the little bird 
Who died for hearth and home. 


O Sparrow! Death hath served thee well, 
He gave thee Lesbia’s tears; 

And never hero vainly fell 
Who falls mid British Cheers. 





Christine - Nilsson. 


Do you know Swedish? I.am sure I do not; and if in the 
course of this sketch I should with a very learned air explain to 
you the meaning of several words, don’t feel humiliated by my 
extended knowledge of languages. I have only just learnt a few 
words necessary for my purpose, and there my wisdom ends. You 
all who read these lines, are much too young to remember Jenny 
Lind. I mean her career, for her name most assuredly is known 
to all. How a little Swedish girl was told that she had a 
good voice, and if she only was well taught she would be sure 
to get on; how she was recommended to,go to the musical Mecca 
of Europe, “ Paris,” and was taken in{hand by Meyerbeer, who 
wrote ‘Das Feldlager in Schlesien’ (Vielka) for her, out of 
which later on he took a number of pieces for his ‘ Etoile du 
Nord ;’ how she revolutionised Europe, and how Jenny Lind 
in England and in all its provinces, and a very short time after 
in the United States, made more money than ever any singer had 
made before her ;—all this, Madame and Mademoiselle, happened 
long before your time and recollection. 

It was thus, however, that Sweden was introduced to Europe as 
an extraordinary voice-producing country, and thus it was when 
- one day in Paris, a young, tall, fair-haired girl was brought to 
Wartel the renowned singing-master, that he, inquiring her birth- 
place, and finding it to be Swedish, at once studied “ the case” 
with great attention, and after a searching examination de quel bois 
se chauffait cette petite Suédoise, undertook to make of her one of 
the great singers of the day, we all know with what success. 

Now before I enter into the preliminary details concerning the 
subject of these lines, Christine Nilsson, let me tell you that 
Wartel, that great teacher, is a very clever man and well knows 
the tricks of the world. It is very nearly two thousand years ago 
that a great philosopher said, “ mundus vult decipi,” a bitter 
thought launched from the bitter experience of a great observer ; 
but the world then as now wanted to be humbugged; the people 
like to believe the most extraordinary, not to say impossible, 
advertisements ; and you may see every day in the big dailies, pills 
that cure such a number of diseases that a whole column of small 
print could barely enumerate them all. Among them may be such 
that opium cures, and others that belladonna cures, the one being 
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the most powerful antidote of the other—never mind, whatever 
ails you take one of these pills, and your whole organisation is 
suddenly changed and you are saved. 

It happened to me in America to know a lady of some twenty- 
eight years (I never knew one beyond that age) who was what is 
commonly called a malade imaginaire. The greatest physicians 
could not help her. She suffered on Monday from gout, and on 
Tuesday from paralysis, from consumption on Wednesday, and on 
Thursday from dropsy, and so on, and so on. She complained to 
everybody, asking for help, so accidentally she came to me. Knowing 
that her pretences were all humbug, I thought that perhaps the 
homeopathic principle, similia similibus eurantur, might withadvan- 
tage be employed with this sublime sufferer of every knownevil. I 
said to her, “There is one radical fault in your organisation which 
nobody seems to have hit upon, but which I can plainly see in the 
pupil of your eye. I will not tell you what it is, because it would 
frighten you, and you would then not calmly go through the only 
proceeding that can save you; but if you promise conscientiously 
to do what I say, and to reveal to nobody what I shall prescribe 
for you except to the chemist, I know I can save you if nobody 
else can. Only mind, an indiscretion or a want of obedience, 
and everything is destroyed. Let me tell you that you have 
two months to live, after which you are dead or saved for ever, 
according to the success of my prescription. You will therefore 
understand that I will not be held responsible for your death. 
Will you take your oath that you will do exactly as I say, or not 
begin atall?” The long speech left her quite unmoved up to the 
allusion that within the limit of eight weeks she might change 
earthly suffering for heavenly blessing. When she heard that, 
she became very pale, and asked me did I really consider her 
condition so dangerous? “ Why,” I said, “ you tell me that every 
day you suffer from another malady, one opposed to the other, and 
you fancy that any human organisation can resist such a destruc- 
tive strain? Iam not certain that you will last eight weeks, and 
if you wish to make certain arrangements, make them at once.” 
She remained a while very still, and reflecting, and then said, “ Is 
there no hope if you fail, and is there salvation if you succeed ?” 
“Do what I say,” I replied, “ and I imagine that you may be saved.” 
Those of my amiable readers who have experience in monomaniacs 
will bear me out when I say that such cases are not isolated ones, 
and that educated persons may be found so superstitious that you 
can make them believe anything you choose. Well, the lady, 
thoroughly broken-hearted at the running out of her lease, and all 
the more eagerly clinging to life, which she had daily, hourly, 
declared to be ebbing away, promised everything. I told her 
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then to go to bed at five minutes before midnight, to set an alarum 
at five minutes to three, then to take a pill which the chemist would 
prepare for her, to go to bed again at three, to get up at five 
minutes to six, and take another pill and sleep until she awoke 
naturally, and after three days she would feel no woe, no pain, 
no suffering. I told her too that, should the chemist ask her 
whether she knew that she was taking poison, to answer, 
“ Certainly,” and to be deterred by nothing on earth from doing 
precisely as I told her. The chemist, strange to say, did not ask 
her, the pills being made up of 
R Panis du. gr. 13. 

Sacch. albi iij. 

Aq. dest. 3i. 

Fiant pil. xij. Sig. Venenum. 
That is, bread, sugar and water, inscribed poison. I have two 
witnesses living who know the lady, who, I dare say, is still 
twenty-eight years old, who after four weeks’ conscientious 
care entirely recovered, never suffered any more from anything ; 
and if you speak of the great physicians of her or of this country, 
any day, she will quietly smile at the idea of any one of them 
having understood her deeply disturbed organisation, when, two 
months before imminent death, she was saved by what she would 
not for her life betray, but without which she would now be 
dead. Did I do wrong? From the strict point of truth and 
sober straightforwardness, yes ; from the point of the result ob- 
tained—her courage regained, her enjoyment of life regained, 
her imaginary malady cured—certainly not. Mundus vour de- 
cipi! To return to Wartel. He was in his younger days a 
tenor, nevera very successful one—having suddenly lost what little 
voice he had. Seeing at that time the unparalleled success of Franz 
Liszt, he imagined that the power and strength of that great 
virtuoso, like that of Samson, lay in his long hair ; and he wore his 
hair so long that all the Philistines were frightened, and being 
fortunate enough to have no Delilah to betray him, he began to 
take in pupils—take in is the word—and began a thoroughly new 
way of teaching them. One must have assisted as a calm and 
silent spectator at those lessons to find out how combined with 
real cleverness his humbugging declamations were. He had 
however in the fourth floor of the Chaussée d’Antin, where he 
lived, not one extraordinary voice, and as General Montecuculi said : 
“There are three things essential to bring a war to a successful 
end—money, money, and money,” so said Rossini: “ Three things 
are required to make a great singer, voice, voice, and voice.” And 
although he knew better than any one, that the galaxy of great 
singers at his disposal for his brilliant compositions, as well 
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as possessing exceptional voices, had studied during many years as no 
others would, the fact remains that with pupils without a voice there 
is no success possible for any master. Accident brought the tall, 
thin, fair-haired Swedish girl to him whom I have mentioned, and 
his penetrating eye at once espied all the importance the cultiva- 
tion of such a voice must have for his career, and he did not 
decline to take her and teach her. Pas si béte ! 

But who was that tall, thin, golden-haired girl ? 

In a little hut among tall pines on the estate of Count 
Hamilton near Wexié in Sweden, the hut consisting of two rooms, 
belonging toa poor forester, on August 20th in the year 1843, was 
born a little tow-headed girl, the youngest of seven children, who 
never spoke unless especially questioned, but continually sang, 
trying to imitate the birds or the murmuring of the waters, in 
fact obeying an inner impulse to imitate the great models of Nature, 
never having heard anything else. The Sjéabohl (hamlet) of 
Snugge, to which the part of the forest belonged where she had 
first seen the light of day, was a few miles distant from Wexié, 
and the highest ambition of the poor children was to be able to 
get to the fair of Wexié and earn a few pence somehow in that 
great town of some 1800 inhabitants. In order to reach that 
glorious result little Christine, who had taught herself to play on 
a little fiddle which belonged to her elder brother, and which 
you can see any day you please in the magnificent mansion she is 
building herself in South Kensington, entered into partnership 
with her brother, who was already her inferior as a violinist, and 
they started out together for the celebrated Wexié, Christine 
refreshing herself in the brooks and small rivers by jumping in 
with her little bare feet, imbibing all the oxygen which that 
mountain water was capable of imparting to her young and 
vigorous constitution. On they went, per pedes Apostolorwm, until 
they reached on their way Ljung-by (by means village), where 
there was a small fair, and where the young violinist accompanied 
her own voice in the few Swedish national songs she then had 
heard and retained in her precocious memory. With great pride 
she relates that this her first open-air concert brought her the 
treasure of threepence halfpenny, forewarning her of the untold 
wealth which awaited them at the town fair. Thither then they 
repaired with all the courage that success, glory, and gold can 
give, only that their treasure very much worried them, because 
little Christine, for obvious reasons, could not hide it in her 
stocking, such luxury being for the moment denied her, so that 
robbers, if they had but known it, could easily have deprived her 
of her fortune. Happily they did not know it, and the children 
arrived a little tired but hopeful at the fair. There was suddenly 
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a big audience, who wondered did the violin play Christine, or did 
Christine play the violin; when the crowd assembled attracted 
the attention of Mr. Tornerhjelm, the provincial judge, who tried 
to find out, as everyone of us would, what was the matter. For 
in every country, wherever you see a number of people as- 
sembled—call them Bummler in Germany, badauds in France, or 
what you like in England—whether the reason be a cab-horse 
fallen down, or a drunken woman or a refractory baby, within two 
minutes the crowd will become tenfold; and in Vienna a friend of 
mine won a bet that, without doing or saying anything, and 
without any accident whatever, he would cover St. Stephen’s Square 
—the big Platz upon which the cathedral with the famous high 
tower is to be found—with a number of curious people. And what 
did he do, and how did he win his bet? He simply stood before 
the church, and intently looked up at the spire. A gentleman near 
him stopped and looked up too, perceiving which, a few young 
boys immediately followed suit, and within five minutes my first 
friend who had stopped, quietly went away and left an ever 
increasing mass staring at the flag, at the sun, they did not a bit 
knowat what ; but there was the crowd he had promised to gather. 
Well, fortunately for the great singer, the judge, who, over six feet 
high, looked over the shoulders of the people at the little girl who 
formed the centre of attraction, not only saw but heard, over and 
above the scraping of the little fiddle, what he thought the sweetest 
and most enchanting timbre of voice he had ever heard before. 
A highly educated man,and accustomed toread through the physiog- 
nomy of the people who were brought before him their character and 
probable capabilities, he spoke first-to tle boy, then to the little girl, 
and there and then laid the foundation of the great prima donna’s 
fortune by the present of untold wealth—a sixpence. Christine, 
frightened with the responsibility of carrying her Ljungby funds, 
suddenly grown rich beyond her expectations, with great firmness 
insisted on their immediate return to the only place where so much 
money could safely be invested or deposited—their father’s hut. 

You can see in one of the great salons of Christine’s hall the 
little skirt which did not descend to the ankle, the toilette de 
jour of her first concert, minus the least bit of shoes or stockings ; 
and the cherished portrait of two bons paysans Suédois—father and 
mother—in a rich gold frame which cost more than a long 
series of concerts at that time could have brought her. 

Although not so rich as she became hereafter, she returned 
with the first money earned from her first success in public, to 
her father, who saw, real and alive, 94d., the produce of two 
concerts, in his daughter’s little hand. I don’t know whether 
he dreamed of several acres of land, or a palace to build, or some 
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speculation to enter upon, withthe sum at his command ; but certain 
itis that the idea suddenly struck him that some heavenly blessing 
must have descended upon the head of his youngest child, and 
that she might be singled out by Providence, like that other 
peasant girl Jeanne d’Arc, to accomplish great things, perhaps 
the glory of her country, or some financial revolution—for 
had she not brought home 94d., through simply appearing in 
public? Great things evidently were in store; but how to reach 
them? Strange as it may appear, the great success and the great 
financial result remained for a few days without any further 
consequences ; and although the capital brought home was far from 
being exhausted, the triumphal dreams of other days following 
with other ninepence-halfpennies in quick succession, seemed to 
lead, as dreams always do, to some disappointment—when, just as 
a second artistic journey was contemplated, the above-mentioned 
judge, who naturally had had some difficulty in unearthing the 
whereabouts of his small prima donna, came straight upon the 
father, and asked him would he allow His Honour the provincial 
judge, to take temporary possession of the youngest child, and if she 
were found to be so intelligent and gifted as she was supposed to 
be, to give her the education which would perhaps make the name 
of Christine Nilsson a little better known? The father referred 
him to the mother, as every well-bred father will, and the mother 
with that abnegation that makes of motherly love the only reliable 
never-to-be-found-missing love in the world, instantly consented 
to separate herself from her beloved child—a youngest child 
to boot—so long as that sacrifice could do the child any good. 
This little preliminary arranged, the first important step in 
Christine's life was made. She was put under the protection of 
the judge’s celebrated friend Mademoiselle Vallerius (the nom de 
plume of Baronne de Leuhusen), who was duly informed that the 
new Swedish miracle sang at the rather early age of three years at 
the fair! The Baroness took the child with her to Halmstad, and 
instructed her herself until she was thirteen. The celebrated 
Mademoiselle Vallerius had acquired fame in her country by 
several distinguished literary works, among which ‘Le Roi des 
Mers’ is the best known. She gave Christine what is called a 
severe education, made her learn German and French, the piano, and 
singing so far as you need teach alark to do what he can’thelp doing. 
She retained the girl with her when she had to go to Gottenborg, 
and kept her firm to her German studies and her French singing up 
to her fifteenth year. She then took her to Stockholm, where, 
under I'ranz Berwald, she continued and perfected her study of 
German and harmony. At the same time she studied her violin, 
80 conscientiously that when sixteen years old, her old friend 
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and patron Tornerhjelm told her that she should at his expense 
go to Paris, and there earn the glory for which her young head 
was destined, and that she must before leaving give a great concert 
at Stockholm. Christine was long in doubt whether she should 
devote her life to the fiddle or to singing, so she decided upon coming 
before the public in both qualities, and played a concerto by Mr. 
Berwald in the Grande Salle Lacroix, and there too she sang the 
aria of Alice, in French. In France it is not such an unusual 
occurrence to hear a sixteen-year-old girl singing a piece to per- 
fection. Well, but there is a circumstance that must be borne in 
mind, viz., that the future “diva” had never known what that 
magnificently brilliant institution “Le Conservatoire,” &., could 
do, and her musical education, though kindly aided, had in reality 
to rely upon the grand gifts which, with a lavish hand, Nature 
had showered upon her. 

I do not wish to mention the name of the teacher who very 
nearly forced her voice out of all proportion, and had he succeeded 
would have deprived the musical world of one of its phenomenal 
stars; but I will say that his name begins with an M., an ill-fated 
initial with which the name of an Italian singing-master in this 
very city begins, who understands a great deal about forming a 
voice, as you will instantly be able to judge from the following 
fact. During the summer of 1884, a young man, splendidly built, 
called on me, having previously demanded an appointment, 
explaining that he had my advice to ask in a matter of 
paramount importance to him. He asked me what he should 
do under the following circumstances. He was the happy 
possessor of a very sweet tenor voice, of which he gave an 
instant proof. He was recommended to go to a certain Jtalian 
singing-master for the purpose of developing the strength of his 
voice. This gentleman recommended him to take hold of the 
back of a chair with both his hands, and then, pressing on it-as 
hard as he could, to shout with all his might. Did I think that was 
the right way to go to work? I replied that if his object was to 
break his voice he would undoubtedly reach that object by so 
doing, otherwise I could not imagine any good it could do. Such 
murderous ignorance I really think ought to be brought before 
the Court, because either intentionally or unintentionally that 
young man would have been deprived of what he had to make a 
living from. ‘ He is now engaged and sings at a theatre of not 
too big proportions in the sweetest way possible, and would 
certainly not have a tone left in his throat had he followed 
the advice above indicated. And perhaps I may be allowed at 
this opportunity to tender the advice of my long experience to 
those who begin singing. Before all, let a competent master tell 
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them what sort of a voice they have got. ‘To treat a mezzo- 
soprano as a contralto can be as hurtful to it as to treat it like a 
high soprano. The ¢essitwra, that is the principal position in 
which the voice moves in singing, is of decisive importance for the 
singer, and it is a well-known fact that keeping the voice in 
exercises of proper limits will extend the faculty of singing lower 
or higher notes, which can only be gained by well-calculated study. 

Mademoiselle Nilsson, discovering the danger to which Monsieur 
M. exposed her, left him for Wartel above mentioned, who 
made her undergo three years’ study—of what do you believe? 
Opera? No. Oratorio? No. Songs? By no means. He made 
her sing for two-and-a-half years ond , a, ee, every note of the scale, 
and the last six months with words. Those who deem this an 
extraordinarily long trial, or an exaggerated, unnecessary course, 
may take it for granted that if they do not study so conscientiously 
they will not stand the test of twenty-five years’ concerts and 
operas, as Patti and Nilsson did,and retain the voice so full and fresh. 

During the time of her studies with Wartel, Meyerbeer heard 
her, and, anxious to secure the brilliant young voice, offered to 
give her the part of Ines in the ‘ Africaine’ to sing, but she had 
the strength of mind to refuse the tempting offer, in order to con- 
tinue her studies, and devote herself to the Italian career. With 
this view, she accepted, after a time, an engagement from Merelli 
to make her début in Italian opera at Brussels under his manage- 
ment. Her heart beating, she made the journey, full of anxiety, 
discussing with herself all the chances pour et contre, and would 
she not do better to Italianise her name? and soon. But while 
man proposes, the Lord disposes; and the dreams of the young 
débutante received a certain and rather fortunate “smash,” when 
she heard on arrival that manager, company, Italian Opera, all 
had—exploded! and nothing remained for her to do but to 
discard all her dreams, and turn back to Paris to everyday life, 
and see what she had best do. Then it happened that at the 
Théatre Lyrique she heard Madame Carvalho in the ‘Reine 
Topaze,’ where this eminent singer developed all the resources of 
her grand vocalisation. Then happened to Christine Nilsson that 
which happened to Correggio, when in the picture gallery of 
Prince Borghese he stood before a Titian, and the Prince, 
unknown by the young painter, entered the room, and full of 
eagerness, Correggio ran to him, saying: “ Who has painted 
that picture?” The Prince told him, with a smile which 
eloquently showed how certainly the Prince expected him to be 
thunderstruck with the great name. But Correggio, without any 
absence of modesty, yet with that dignity of genius which feels its 
value, replied, “ Anch’ io son pittore!” (“I, too, am an artist!” ) 
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Far from being overawed by Madame Carvalho’sart, although fully 
appreciating and admiring it, Nilsson’s only desire now was to enter 
that theatre under the auspices of its great directrice ; and with that 
quiet but persevering strength of will which made her reach 
the highest step of the artistic ladder, she managed to get an 
appointment to sing on the stage before the manager, Carvalho, 
and Wartel. Then she sang two pieces—the “Variations” by 
Rhode, with all their trying passages and staccatos, and the 
unavoidable “ Robert, toi que j’aime,” which for thirty years was 
the pierre de touche of all the pupils who aspired to great honours. 
The result of this trial was that Mr. Carvalho engaged her séance 
tenante for three years, with 2000 francs per month for the first 
year, and three months’ leave (paid all the same); 2500 per 
month the second, and 3000 the third year—that is to say, she 
received £1000 the first year for nine months, £1200 the second, 
and £1500 the last year. She made her début at the Théatre 
Lyrique, on October 27th, 1864. On the stage, therefore, she has 
been singing a few months over twenty years. Verdi’s ‘ Traviata’ 
having been translated for the occasion, she made at once an un- 
foreseen sensation, and I remember having heard people discuss 
what might be the reason of this sudden success. Said one, 
“She is so young and pretty, she has such a commanding figure, 
and shows in all her candour such an immense will.” “Oh, 
no,” said another ; “it is by no means her appearance; it is her 
extraordinary voice, and the command she has over it. Yet there 
is something strange in her voice (étrange dans sa voiz).” 
“Well,” said one of the greatest singers Paris has known, “ is 
it not sufficient, to have something unusual, something that no 
one else has, in the timbre of the voice; and may it not be, that, 
because all the qualities you mention are combined in her, she 
made such an extraordinary impression upon her audience ?” 

And that was probably the reason. Producing a great and 
an instantaneous effect requires so many different qualities, that 
it is only given to those few who combine them all, to reach this 
exceptional favour. It is not the voice alone, or the study, or the 
brains, or the charm, and soon. Many persons have the one or 
the other, and yet reach not beyond the line of ordinary height 
in public favour. 

It is no trifle to confront a big audience for the first time— 
and those who know Paris, understand what a premiere in Paris 
means, what an audience which you never get together again after 
the first night, must be to a singer who has there a jury before 
her composed of all that is illustrious and clever, so that nothing 
escapes them that is not properly done, nor the smallest nuance 
of cleverly executed acting or singing; but she came out ot 
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the struggle with flying colours. The strange part of it, how- 
ever, is, that although she sang without the slightest emotion 
before her success, anxiety seized upon her afterwards, and 
she got as nervous as a little schoolgirl at her examination. She 
sang then in quick succession ‘Traviata,’ ‘Marta,’ Donna Elvira 
in ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘Sardanapale,’ ‘Les Bluets,’ and Astra- 
fiammante, the Queen of the Night, in Mozart’s ‘ Zauberflite,’ three 
times a week, sixty-seven performances in all. It is in this latter 
part that she showed the extent of her voice, reaching up to 
F in alt, and the travelling power of her staccati. 

It was during the congé (leave) of 1866 that she came to London, 
and sang at Her Majesty’s with the same great and instantaneous 
success as in Paris. On her return to France at the expiration 
of her three years’ engagement with the Théatre Lyrique, she 
was engaged at the Grand Opéra, where Ambroise Thomas, at a 
loss to find an Ophelia for his Hamlet, seeing that the fair-haired, 
poetical, dreamy-looking Swede combined all the required qualities 
for this difficult réle, entrusted her, as they there say, with the 
création ; and she then remained three years, a member of the first 
lyric theatre in France, which with our modest neighbours means 
the first in the world. 

Her représentation d’adieu at the Théatre Lyrique was well 
calculated to make a girl of twenty-three years lose her head. 
Besides the shouts and noisy demonstrations of applause in which 
the excitable French people indulge with their favourite pets, 
she was literally covered with flowers, and a procession, formed 
after the performance, wanted to take the horses out of the carriage; 
which she begged might not be done, when her demonstrative 
admirers insisted on surrounding and accompanying her home, 
for a new demonstration, uproarious and musical, until she came out 
on the balcony, and with the obligatory emotion, and the obliging 
tears in the voice, expressed her inability to describe her gratitude. 
The world is a stage, and we are the players in it. How often 
does this comedy, played by us with each other, repeat itself ! 

It is but natural that, after so many triumphs in France and 
England, she should have been engaged for America and there 
carry everything before her. I was more than once present 
when people arrived at her house in New York to talk business to 
her, and the throng of visitors was such that the room filled and 
emptied and refilled perpetually ; and many a time the frightened 
business men, terrified to have to wait so long before they could 
hope to get near the too-much coveted prima donna, took their 
departure in despair, hoping for better luck another day. 

Christine Nilsson’s first tour in America, being nothing but a 
concert tour, brought her a million of frances net profit. The 
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manager made 60,000 dollars besides, and her agent laid the 
foundation of the fortune he now enjoys by the percentage of that 
tour. I know that at her last appearance there, having exhausted 
all that the florists could do in garlands, wreaths, laurels, crowns, 
or letter-devices, they brought her two gigantic lilac-trees on the 
stage which it took six men to carry. 

To give you an idea to what an extent the highest of the land 
were desirous to fulfil a wish barely expressed, I will here copy 
a letter written to her by a United States senator, Mr. Hawley, 
whom she had occasionally asked for some autographs, and who sent. 
this letter here after her departure from America, accompanied by 
a splendidly bound album. 


“ United States Senate. 


“ Washington, July 12, 1884. 
“Dear Mapa, 


“T had the honour to meet you at dinner at President Arthur’s a few 
weeks ago. While several guests were seeking to exchange written cards 
with you, you said you would be glad to get autographs of all the senators ; 
and, as in duty bound, I promised to obtain them. I beg you to accept with 
my respectful compliments the accompanying volume, containing auto- 
graphs of the President, all the Cabinet, all the justices of the Supreme 
Court, and all the senators. The temporary absence of some senators 
delayed the completion of the work. 


“T remain, Madam, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“Jos. R. HAWLeEy.” 


In private life I can only say that she was the most reliable 
friend: a word of hers, a promise was as sacred as a signature 
with two witnesses. I do by no means infer that she is not so 
now, but neither can I say that she is, because I have lost sight of 
her. Certain it is that she gives herself no airs, and although 
she is fully aware of her position and her value, she does not 
pretend, as so many other singers do, to be descended from royal 
blood or some princely family, and to have come down (sic) to the 
state of an opera singer. She is the daughter of Swedish peasants, 
and the photograph of her parents, father and mother in their 
national labourers’ costume, is one of the ornaments of her salon, 
as above remarked ; and so is the spinning-wheel of her old grand- 
mother, not the one which she has rendered celebrated in the 
second act of ‘Faust,’ but the genuine old granny’s wheel in 
its venerable antiquity. 

Truth to say, there are some other photographs too, There 
are no less than three albums full of princes’ autographs, with 
or without their portraits. There are the King and Queen of Spain, 
with the following inscription: “A Madame Christine Nilsson. 
Souvenir affectueux de ses admirateurs. Christine. Alfonse.” 
There are the signed portraits of the Crowned Heads of Sweden, 
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Russia, Denmark, and Austria ; then there are the Royal Families 
of England, France, Naples; any amount of Ministers, &c. 
She has been decorated by the King of Sweden with his medal 
in diamonds. She holds the great gold medal for art and science 
from the Duke of Saxe-Coburg ; &c. &c. She has a set of diamonds 
and emeralds from the Emperor of Russia, and from the Empress a 
set of rubies, brilliants, and pearls. A wonderful Hungarian opal, 
remarkable both in size and beauty, isa present from the Emperor 
of Austria. An antique set of pearls, brilliants, and emeralds 
from the Emperor Napoleon III. is particularly interesting, because 
it represents Faust and Marguerite, and can be taken asunder, 
forming different pieces of jewellery. One of the presents she 
prizes most came from Her Majesty the Queen, who heard Madame 
Nilsson at Windsor, and with her own hands put a bracelet of 
rubies and diamonds on her wrist to which a little story is attached. 
The fact is that Madame Nilsson had been asked by some nuns 
who keep a school for poor girls, if she would be so extremely 
kind as to sing once to those little ones, as it would make an 
impression on them which they would never forget. Madame 
Nilsson, too happy to do so much good with so little trouble, 
promised to come, and fixed a certain evening. But what should 
happen but a visitor, under the guise of Her Majesty’s band- 
master, called on Madame Nilsson—the bearer of Her Majesty’s 
order for Madame Nilsson to sing at the Court concert at 
Buckingham Palace. Of course you suppose that she instantly 
sent to the nuns to express her regret not to be able to sing to 
the children that night on account of the Court concert? Not 
she! She told Her Majesty’s bandmaster that she was very sorry 
not to be able to accept the Queen’s invitation for that evening, 
as she had an engagement which she could not evade; and that at 
any future opportunity she would be happy to receive Her Majesty’s 
command, but that she could not sing at Court that evening. 
Not obey the Queen’s command? Not sing at Court? Why, 
every artist coming to London desired, before all, the honour of 
being invited to Court! What was he to do? That “was his 
concern,” Madame Nilsson said; she could not break her word. 
Trembling returned the messenger, revolving in his mind how he 
would lay before Her Majesty the message that Madame Nilsson 
had something else to do. However, there was no mincing 
matters; he had to say it. But what was his astonishment when, 
instead of the Royal:frown he expected, he heard the august lady 
say, “Oh, I know—I know. I have been told what that engage- 
ment is, and a right noble heart she has! Put Madame Nilsson 
down at once for the next Court concert, and ask her what day 
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Windsor.” Fleet, like a deer, to Madame Nilsson returned the 
Royal courier to take her orders, and thus Madame Nilsson was 
invited to Windsor, and by Royal hands adorned with the 
bracelet above mentioned. Madame Nilsson is by no means 
prude. She is most cordial with those with whom she is friendly. 
She pretends to no ceremony, but I would advise nobody to mistake 
her courtesy and venture on taking any liberty. It happened 
once in New York that a gentleman entre deux dges thought it 
fine fun to take advantage of being alone with her and make her a 
rather demonstrative declaration of love. But Madame Nilsson got 
hold of both his wrists, her Swedish blood was up, the sinew in- 
herited from an agricultural father did not fail her, and, shouting 
for a servant to go for a policeman, she held her would-be galant 
as in a vice until the desired policeman arrived, when she handed 
him over to the authorities, who, two days afterwards, examined 
her as a witness, and would have given him a fortnight’s imprison- 
ment without option of a fine, but that he begged to be allowed 
to pay a penalty instead, and threw himself upon her generosity 
to obtain this commutation for him, which she did, under the 
promise that he would never call on her, never annoy her, in 
fact in no way verbally or by writing try to approach her, which 
he promised, andI dare say faithfully performed. 

I come now to a point which, in truth bound, I must state, and 
which is like the black dot on a brilliant butterfly’s wing, and this 
is in comparison between Madame Nilsson and Madame Patti. 
Although in certain declamatory dramatic parts Madame Nilsson 
seems to sing with more passion than Madame Patti—who is, 
above all, charm and grace--she undoubtedly is much less of an 
attraction, speaking from a financial point of view. What I am 
going to say might appear a paradox, but although a very curious 
phenomenon it is strictly accurate. Madame Patti is undoubtedly 
stronger in operas where she has not a tragic part to perform. Her 
- figure is not commanding ; her manners and ways have nothing 
grand; and inimitably attractive as she appears in such parts as 
Rosina in the ‘ Barbiere di Siviglia,’ in ‘ Linda di Chamounix,’ as 
Zerlina in ‘Don Giovanni,’ and ‘ Traviata,’ she could not play such 
parts as the Africaine, in which Madame Lucca, who is not an inch 
taller than she is, appears with commanding majesty, filling the 
stage by her great talent as an actress. Madame Nilsson naturally 
has the advantage of her appearance over both these celebrated 
singers, and she has over Madamé Patti—and here comes the 
seeming paradox—the advantage of being as coldasice. She feels 
nothing of what she sings; but being very clever and shrewd, she 
calculates her effects so well that the audience is impressed by the 
st ublance of her being deeply moved, and I have found her singing 
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certain dramatic songs which never touched herself a bit, with an 
effect upon the audience which I doubt whether Madame Patti 
could produce, although, and perhaps because, she felt it more. 

But those effects of Madame Nilsson are not de longue haleine ; 
they are momentary, and therefore more prominent in songs than 
in a whole réle. Moreover the law of nature, following a certain 
progressive rule of development, has been so powerful in the case 
of Madame Nilsson, that her respiration seems to be slightly 
impaired, and it becomes a question of practical trial, since for 
years she has not been seen on the stage, whether she would be 
able to sing a whole part through the evening without difficulty. 
I do not exactly doubt the fact, nor can I, as a matter of 
deduction from previous experience, affirm it because she is not 
the same she was many years ago. The three prima donnas 
mentioned have all grown stouter as the guarantaine approached 
—so Nature wills it, and her law you cannot avoid—but none of 
them to the same extent; and if Madame Nilsson is not prevented 
from singing a réle from one end to the other, as she may or may 
not be, the embonpoint which her healthy and robust organisation 
was sure sooner or later to acquire, must of necessity force her into 
another category of parts, for it is inadmissible, for instance, that 
she should sing Marguerite in ‘ Faust’ as a rather inconceivably 
developed girl of sixteen, the supposed age of inexperienced and 
innocent “ Gretchen.” 

Nor can it be said that the power of attracting audiences—that 
electric attraction, that invisible yet undeniable charm between 
public and performer, which never deserted Madame Patti in any 
country, and which for twenty-five years never abandoned 
Madame Lucca in her native country—is the quality which 
Madame Nilsson can boast on the stage. Hence managers do not 
seem so eager to engage her as Madame Patti, who never was “ to 
be let ” since her first season. In America, where Madame Nilsson’s 
first towrnée in concerts was one of the most signal successes 
ever achieved by any singer, when she came the second year and 
sang on the stage, the result was not so happy. The reason seems to 
me to lie within this very simple problem, that you should not go 
beyond the possible limits of your powers. Madame Nilsson’s 
repertoire is very limited. Her attraction, be the reason a 
palpable or an undiscoverable one, is not the same as that of 
Madame Patti, yet the demands she makes on every management 
are regulated by the prices which Madame Patti asks. Un- 
doubtedly Madame Nilsson is a great artist, a dramatic singer of 
no mean value, and she has made a great name for herself; but 
everything in the world is only comparatively great and good, and 
even a diamond of great purity and rare beauty, worth a great 
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deal of money, may not be worth the same as the Koh-i-noor. 
From this too frequent misapprehension and mistaken judgment 
of what one’s own capacities may be worth, arise so very often 
disappointments which would easily be avoided by reasonable 
appreciation of that great wisdom of life which the Greek phi- 
losopher expressed in two words: “Know thyself.” Nobody will 
dispute a Guardsman’s claim to be one of the tallest men known 
if he be six-feet-six high, and in olden times he might have 
been called a giant. But even he would be laughed at if the idea 
of his unusual height would induce him to try and light his cigar 
at the flame of a street lamp. Moreover, it may well be stated in 
favour of Madame Nilsson that it is not the talent alone which 
commands the high, and, in the case of Italian opera singers, it must 
be conceded, quite unreasonable, prices. What a manager can 
afford to pay for, is what a singer “draws.” Whether beauty, talent, 
curiosity, or any reason whatsoever makes the public fill the house 
when the artist in question appears, the moment the manager is 
certain that on announcing the name the sale of tickets will bring 
something more than what he has to pay, he has an evident 
benefit, be it small or big, in engaging that artist. But whatever 
may be the beauty, the talent, or the voice of a singer, if the sale of 
the tickets does not exceed, say, ninety-nine pounds on an average, 
paying him or her one hundred pounds is an evident loss, and no 
man of business will consent to risk it. Now it so happened that 
Madame Nilsson, who came here when she was barely twenty-four 
years old, her voice in all its freshness and beauty, her figure 
slim, tall, flexible—advantages which cannot in the ordinary 
course of events last over twenty years—was paid a very moderate 
price, and was of course fully worth it because she “drew” more 
than she was paid. Suddenly she took it into her head that she 
would never be thought to be on the top of the tree if there was 
an artist paid more than she, and she jumped at the conclusion 
that she owed it to herself to ask the price Madame Patti was 
paid. Well, not only was there sometimes not as much in the house 
as she was paid, but even when it was, she took it; and out of what 
money was the manager to pay all his other expenses? She would 
not abate one iota from her pretensions, and as in commercial 
parlance the directors “could not see it,” she remains for years 
without an engagement on any stage. 

That she has not been singing before the public except now 
and then in concerts is, therefore, a regrettable fact. All the 
more regrettable that her voice is as brilliant, as sympathetic, 
as full and metallic, if not so extended in the upper registers, 
as it ever was. Her lower notes have even acquired a thicker, 
fuller, more organ-like sound than they ever had. Madame 
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Nilsson has no need of more money. She has just bought a site 
at South Kensington whereon to build a house, which will be or- 
namented and decorated with all taste, and with a number of rare 
works of art, and will naturally represent the collection of hommages 
which many friends, admirers, whole communities, have laid at the 
feet of their spoilt goddess. Among these will be very valuable 
works of living masters, and tokens of admiration presented to 
her during her brilliant career. There will be, I presume, a 
special room for the “cowronnes,” whereas the pictures will be 
distributed over the house. Among the cowronnes is one in real 
gold presented to her by the public of Russia; one forms a ring 
with a deep blue eye, and a diamond tear most naturally glittering 
init. Here and there some bDibelots, like an opera glass presented 
by the Reine Amélie, representing a nightingale; two charming 
lamps in old Sévres; one of the most curious brooches sent to her 
anonymously, and to this day she does not know who the wealthy 
admirer was who, at one o'clock in the morning, after a per- 
formance of ‘ Martha,’ rang the bell, dropped through the iron gate 
of the door a small parcel, and when they came to find out who 
rang, nothing gave the slightest indication of the presence of any 
man or woman, but a neat little box was found to be inside the 
package containing what was styled “The last rose of summer,” 
a wonderfully cut and brilliantly ornamented rose, evidently 
alluding to Moore’s “Last Rose of Summer,” which Madame 
Nilsson had sung in that opera, where Flotow had incorporated it. 

For the salon, which will soon become one of the things to be 
seen, the pictures, partly presented, partly bought, are Madame 
Nilsson as Ophelia, painted by Cabanel, presented by the Duke 
de Galliera ; the Princess Metternich, life-size; the famous “Two 
Monks” by Muratori ; “Le pays des Fruits d’Or ” by Landell, said 
to be worth 100,000 francs (£4000). 

There is also a charming picture by Fragonari representing a 
little girl barefoot, lifting up her dress with a little air malin, 
not unlike the little Swedish violinist going to the fair and making 
the first heap of money, consisting of 94d., which heap has slightly 
increased till it has bought a princely residence for one of the 
princesses of the art. 

The little peasant girl tried hard to please the passers-by, until 
one of them, more far-seeing than the others, was struck with the 
voice, the charm, and the intelligence of the child that became 
known to the world at large and made famous the name of— 
Christine Nilsson. 


L. E. 








Che Ueputation of Mademoiselle Claude. 


PRELUDE. 


“Tr is a most remarkable picture!” My wife made this observation 
with concentrated energy and an absence of those little bird-like 
movements of the head, which generally accompanied her criticism 
of any work of art. We were both artists, poor and struggling, and 
we were on our wedding tour, a trip to Paris in other words. An 
elderly French artist, whose friendship I had made during the year’s 
apprenticeship to Art that I had once served in Paris, was acting 
as our guide to various galleries and «ateliers, and had painted the 
picture my wife had admired. It was a very remarkable picture 
both as regards subject and treatment, and though on a small scale, 
it had been honoured with a prominent place in the Salon, and a 
good light. 

It represented an open grassy space on the outskirts of a fir-wood ; 
the left-hand side of the picture was in deep shadow, but towards the 
right the trees grew more sparsely, and through them the warm 
yellow glow of a dying sunset fell in broken shafts of light upon a 
group of men who had evidently been engaged ina duel. One of 
the combatants stood in easy attitude, with his back to the sunset ; 
he was dressed in the height of fashion, and his fair handsome face 
wore an expression of contemptuous and satisfied superiority. Both 
he and his second, whose bearing indicated anxiety and entreaty, were 
drawn with a life-like fidelity and power worthy in themselves the 
admiration we had given to the picture ; but the centre of interest lay 
neither in them, nor in the surgeons and the other second, but in the 
wounded man over whom they were bending. Something in the 
attitude of the young, slight figure stretched upon the grass, and in 
the pallid face, to which even the golden sunset failed to lend any 
touch of colour, indicated that he was mortally wounded. The face 
was that of a mere youth, dark, and oval in shape, and touched with 
the awful beauty of Death. It was a pathetic and interesting face, 
but in ordinary circumstances not a handsome one. One beauty, 
however, it had—eyes in which lay all the wonder and power of the 
picture, large, dark and long-lashed, with a far-away look as though 
they saw some marvellous and tender vision. So haunting was their 
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gaze, so inexpressibly sad, that it was with difficulty that I turned 
away from it. 

“You must have been an eye-witness of that scene, B——,” I 
remarked to the artist; “there’s an almost uncanny realism about it 
and I could swear that the wounded man’s second was a familiar figure.” 

“Tt is meant for myself in younger days,” he replied, with a half 
smile, and a lingering look at his work. “The scene has lived in 
my memory for the last twenty years, and I had hoped to transfer 
it for ever to the canvas and be rid of it. But I don’t think I 
have succeeded. A history such as that,” he added sadly, “ doesn’t 
leave the mind so easily.” At the word “history ” my wife looked 
quickly round with all her sex’s curiosity in her eyes, but a feeling 
of innate delicacy stayed the request on her lips that the story should 
be told her. I think our friend admired this reticence, and perhaps 
had also a sort of sad pleasure in recalling the past, and unburdening 
his mind of it. “There are some seats in a quiet corner there,” he 
said, “and there are few people about to-day. If Madame cares to 
hear my story, I shall like much to tell it her; and I do not think 
we shall be interrupted.” Madame gave a grateful assent to this 
proposal, and we followed our friend to the seats he had pointed out. 
He was right in his conjecture that we should have both the corner 


and the story to ourselves. I give the story as nearly as possible in 
his own words. 


Tue Srory, 
I, 


I was a young man when the event occurred which I have tried to 
immortalise in my picture, and, if Madame will pardon an old man’s 
vanity, a well-looking youth, and a tolerably successful surgeon. I 
became an artist much later on in my life, and at the time I speak of, 
had a good and increasing practice in one of the southern French 
watering-places. The town was much frequented by foreigners, 
chiefly by English and Americans, and the latter greatly scandalised 
and upset all our ideas of propriety by the independence of their 
women, especially of the unmarried ladies. Amongst these last was 
a certain Miss Claude Maryon, commonly known to the habitués of 
our town as “ Mademoiselle Claude.” How she came by her rather 
masculine Christian name I never knew, nor why she was always 
called by it in preference to her surname; but the name chanced to be 
an appropriate one, for Mademoiselle Claude was an artist of some 
merit and fame. Indeed it was she who first led me to think 
Seriously of Art as a profession. She was rich, independent and 
original, and had come to S. both for the beauty of the scenery and the 
health of her companion, Miss Anne Harland, a girl of about three-and- 
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twenty, tall, pale, shy and studiously inclined. She was the orphan, 
and almost penniless daughter of a poor American minister, and a 
protégée of Mademoiselle Claude, who often spoke of her as “my 
child,” and took a sort of motherly interest in her well-being. She 
expected her to be in some sort a literary success if the girl’s health, 
which was in a nervous and delicate state, did not break down. Miss 
Anne had, I think, a mind beyond her years, and she had worked 
beyond her strength to cultivate it, but she was wanting in the 
elements of determination and success that so much distinguished her 
patroness, and I always had great doubts as to the result of these 
sanguine expectations. But if Miss Harland were wanting in the 
element oi success, she had at least her element of interest. She 
was not at all pretty, and her excessive shyness and proneness to 
take life profoundly au grand sérieux lent a certain touch of 
awkwardness and embarrassment to her movements that to me had a 
kind of pathetic attraction. But she was so appealing, so thoroughly 
feminine, so curiously compounded of unusual intelligence and child- 
like naiveté, that one forgot her want of beauty, and was only 
interested in trying to pierce through her timidity and reserve. 

She had an extraordinary capacity for love, and her devotion to 
Mademoiselle Claude was beyond all bounds of ordinary friendship 
or even gratitude; it amounted to a religion, and a religion in- 
tensified by an imaginative and strongly passionate nature. In 
many ways the idol was worthy of the worship. Mademoiselle 
Claude was Anne’s senior by nearly ten years, and greatly her 
superior in intellect and force of ¢haracter ; a powerful woman with 
the fine massive beauty of the old Roman type, splendidly sincere, 
despotic and gracious, thoroughly worldly-wise and one of the most 
sympathetic, warm-hearted women I have ever met. It was im- 
possible not to love and admire her when you knew her, and her 
friends did both. Amongst these, however, were not very many of 
her own sex, and those few were artists or Americans; her circle 
of acquaintance had too marked a stamp of more or less refined 
Bohemianism to suit the rigid respectability and conventionality 
of the English and French ladies. Almost everyone in 8. of any 
pretensions to literary or artistic distinction found easy entry into 
Mademoiselle Claude’s delightful society. I had entered it first as 
doctor to Miss Harland, but the love of Art soon drew us together 
and we became fast friends, the two ladies treating me with a sort of 
sisterly confidence and kindness which was new to me, and which I 
enjoyed as much as I respected it. 
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Il. 


One day I made a discovery. Miss Anne had her strong loves 
and hates; she by no means shared her friend’s impartial air of 
bonhomie towards their visitors. There was a certain Monsieur 
le Comte de Latourelle whom she particularly disliked, partly I think 
because of his rather marked attentions to Mademoiselle Claude, 
and partly from the innate shrinking of a pure and sensitive nature 
from the presence of evil. M. de Latourelle was quite a young man, 
but he had neither heart nor principle: his chief attractions were 
his elaborately charming manners, and aristocratic bearing, a fair, 
handsome face and a marvellous aptitude for the violin. I never 
heard more exquisite playing, except perhaps by one or two celebrated 
professionals ; to listen to him, you would have said he had the soul 
of a god in his finger ends. It was the only indication of divinity 
that I ever saw in him! I suppose it was his beauty and musical 
genius that so much attracted Mademoiselle Claude—she was very 
susceptible to both—but he seemed to have the right of entrance 
to her society at all hours of the day, and availed himself of the 
encouragement her kindness gave him in a way that annoyed me 
inexpressibly. I knew the young man had no faith in women, and 
no reverence for them. A French woman would have seen as much 
at a glance; but Mademoiselle Claude had a fine scorn of conven- 
tionalities, and so much generosity and nobility in her own nature, 
that she seemed incapable of realising anything mean or dishonest in 
others. Society in 8. had shrugged its shoulders over her inde- 
pendence and deplored her “ eccentricities,” but on the whole it had 
recognised her merits, and treated her very well. Gradually, to my 
dismay, however, the tone began to change. §. knew better than 
Mademoiselle Claude did the real character of M. de Latourelle ; and 
his frequent visits to her, which had hitherto passed at their true 
value as the intercourse of two artists for Art’s sake, now were 
commented upon with scarcely veiled insinuations of no very 
pleasant character. Of course, whenever such insinuations were 
made in my presence, I indignantly denied them, but I was at a loss 
what more to do in the matter. Should I warn Mademoiselle Claude 
against De Latourelle ? It seemed a sort of insult to do so, and yet 
no true friend would care to see her blind to the harm she was doing 
herself, without stretching out a hand to open her eyes. I vainly 
tried to discover the originator of the scandal, and at last made 
up my mind to call on Mademoiselle Maryon, and if possible put 
a stop to M. de Latourelle’s visits. When I did call I found 
only Miss Anne at home. She was reading by the open window, 
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half-buried in a great armchair, and looked more girlish than ever 
as she sprang out of it and greeted me. It would be impossible 
even to breathe the word “scandal” in the ears of so childlike a 
creature. 

“ Claude is out, I am sorry to say,” she began in her quick nervous 
fashion, “but if you don’t mind waiting she will be back soon, and 
she will be vexed to miss you.” 

I promised to stay, and took a seat near her at the window, 
begging her to go on with her book, but this she was too polite 
to do. It was a volume of Béranger’s poems, and in the discussion 
I raised as to Béranger’s rank in our literature, Miss Anne forgot 
to be either shy, or awkward, and was soon at her best. We were 
still deep in argument when the door opened and Mademoiselle 
Claude came in. She started a little on seeing me, and the colour 
rose quickly in her face. She shook hands with a touch of 
embarrassment, and talked spasmodicaliy and with an evident effort, 
and I felt my presence was for once unwelcome to her. I left as 
soon as I could, feeling sure that something had greatly disturbed 
my friend, and wondering whether she had already heard what I 
had come to tell her. Next day I was enlightened. I met the two 
ladies at the house of a mutual acquaintance, and was immediately 
seized by Miss Anne and drawn into a quiet corner in the doorway 
between two larger and smaller drawing-rooms. ‘The girl’s ex- 
pressive face was white with trouble, and her eyes had the look of a 
hunted animal. 

“Have you heard?” she inquired in a sort of fierce undertone.” 
“Have you heard what wicked, dreadful things people are saying 
of Claude—Claude! who is as much above them as—as———” Here 
she broke down, and the sentence ended with a sob. 

I began a half-evasive reply, but she stopped me. 

“You have heard! I can see it in your face. How dare they! 
How dare they! Do you know it is M. de Latourelle himself who 
began the report. He said some horrid thing at the club, or a party, 
or somewhere, and people took it up. I hate him and his music; I 
hate him so that I should like to kill him!” she cried through her 
little clenched teeth. I was almost afraid of her, she looked so 
pretty and yet so unlike herself; her slight figure was trembling 
with suppressed passion. We were half hidden by a curtain, in front 
of which were two chairs. As I racked my brains for some way of 
calming Miss Anne, the sound of English voices drew near, and 
their owners, a young and an elderly lady, seated themselves within 
earshot. They were in the middle of an animated conversation, 
which had evidently excited the elder lady’s indignation. 

“T tell you, my dear,” she said in a tone which positively bristled 
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with outraged propriety, “it is perfectly true, and I do wonder Mr. 
Henderson asked her here this evening to meet us. Happily I don’t 
see M. de Latourelle here, or I should make some excuse and leave 
the house, though I would sooner have to meet him than her. 
Really society is so lax nowadays, that one is afraid to go anywhere 
for fear of meeting some doubtful person!” 

I felt Miss Harland clutch my arm. 

“Don’t move!” she whispered fiercely. 

“Well but, dear Lady Maxton,” rejoined the other lady more 
gently, “you see, I dare say Mr. Henderson doesn’t believe these 
stories against Miss Maryon, he is a great friend of hers. If I were 
he, I should call M. de Latourelle out and challenge him, and there 
would be an end of the scandal.” 

“My dear Alice, how absurd! As if an Englishman like Mr. 
Henderson would do such an immoral thing as fight a duel! And 
what good would it do even if he did? None at all!” 

“Of course I know it would be no good in England, but here it is 
different,” continued the lady addressed as Alice. “You surely 
remember that silly little Madame de Papillon and the tremendous 
canard there was about her flirtation with the little Italian 
Marquis? Her brother called him out and wounded him, and every- 
one’s conscience was satisfied that she was an injured woman! I 
should certainly call the Comte out if I were a friend of Miss 
Maryon’s ; she has no relation to do it.” 

At this moment a gentleman joined the ladies, and the conversation 
took the usual turn of polite remarks about the weather, &c., and 
left Mademoiselle Claude’s affairs alone for the moment. 

I turned and looked at Miss Anne, and saw a smile of angry 
contempt upon her lips. She walked away from the curtain into the 
smaller room, which was quite empty, and faced me with a look of 
determination and hope. 

“That girl was right—someone must all the Comte out. I will 
ask Mr. Henderson myself to-night,” she cried. As if to favour her 
intention our host followed us into the little room, a man of forty- 
five or thereabouts, with cold agreeable manners, and a good deal of 
conversational power, a clever journalist, and a writer of some 
valuable papers on political economy. Towards Miss Harland his 
manner was always gently paternal, and he was one of the few 
people she talked to with confidence and ease. 

“Mr. Henderson,” she said, going up to him and laying her 
hand on his arm with an appealing gesture that brought a softer 
look into his impassive face—* Mr. Henderson, will you do mea great 
service? Please, please don’t refuse me ? ” 

“My dear young lady, anything I can do for you I will do with 
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pleasure. Do you want me to publish something for you ?” he said, 
turning with a smile to me. 

“Oh! no,” she cried impatiently, “nothing so small as that! I 
want you to save Claude from these scandal-mongers, these people who 
are saying such horrid things about her, such wicked lies! You know 
what I mean, and who it is. I want you so much to call out M. de 
Latourelle and make him ashamed of himself. You will, won’t you?” 

“ My dear child,” cried the astonished journalist, “you don’t know 
what you are asking. We don’t fight about such things nowadays; 
scandul is lived down, not fought down.” 

“That may be all very well in England, but you know it isn’t 
true here,” appealed Miss Anne, unconsciously quoting her Mentor. 
“They fight for the smallest slight to honour, and I know it would 
put a stop to everything; I overheard someone say so. Do think 
of Claude! Think what it will mean to her, what it does mean to 
her! Why she is quite ill ever since she heard it yesterday at Mrs. 
Brewer’s. She told her of it, ‘out of kindness,’ you know,” said the 
girl bitterly. ‘ You noticed how ill she seemed ?” turning swiftly 
tome. “She had just heard the report when she came in and saw 
you. Oh! what shall I do? Whatcan I do?” She wrung her 
hands together, and her voice had a wail of anguish in it that moved 
me inexpressibly. 

Mr. Henderson was touched. He took her hands in his and said, 
very warmly for him: “ Dear Miss Harland, don’t worry yourself. I 
will do all I can to put a stop to these reports, though I can’t fight 
for you.” 

Miss Anne drew her hands from his with a quick movement of 
despair, and rushed out of the room. Mr. Henderson turned to me. 

“Tam very sorry for the poor child,” he said gravely, “but the 
worst of it is that, though there is not a word of truth in the scandal, 
there has been a good deal of imprudence, and it won’t be easy to 
stop people’s mouths. De Latourelle goes about hinting at his 
conquest with his usual graceful cynicism, confound him! and I can 
get nothing out of him but elevated eyebrows and ambiguous replies.” 

We moved into the next room again as he spoke, and I looked 
eagerly for Mademoiselle Claude, but she was nowhere to be seen. 
She must have left just as we came in, for I saw no more of her or 
Miss Anne that evening. 


III. 
As I walked home from Mr. Henderson’s I turned the whole affair 
of De Latourelle and Mademoiselle Claude over in my mind; I had 


an idea, and determined if possible to carry it out. Why should not I 
be the champion of my friend’s honour, and challenge the Comte? 
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The more I thought of it the more fired was my imagination with 
the plan. Miss Anne was right; Mademoiselle Claude was really ill 
with the pain of her present position ; her voice had a hard ring in it, 
and her manner was feverish and uncertain. I had noticed this even 
in the few moments before I had been carried off by Miss Anne. A 
great sensitiveness to praise or blame was a marked feature in 
Mademoiselle Claude’s character and a proof of her very womanly 
nature; it was so inconsistent with her defiance of little social 
conventionalities. I knew now that she was suffering, and I liked 
her too well to be indifferent in the matter. There was only one 
drawback to my chivalrous plans, and that was my mother, who had 
no help and stay in life but myself. She was an Englishwoman who 
had offended her people by her marriage with a poor foreigner ; they 
had entirely repudiated her, and even after my father’s death refused 
to receive her again. She was living in Paris with my father’s only 
sister, and in the event of my death would be left without a penny or 
protector in the world. I slept very little that night, but next 
morning I had decided to defend Mademoiselle Claude. I called in 
the afternoon, and found both the ladies at home. They greeted me 
with their usual friendliness, but there was something of brightness 
wanting. After a few desultory remarks on the weather, Mademoi- 
selle Claude herself gave me the opening I needed. 

“You were at Mr. Henderson’s last night, Monsieur B., but you 
hardly spoke to me ; Anne completely monopolised you, and I had to 
scold her afterwards.” She looked at the girl, who coloured sensi- 
tively, though the look was more of a caress than a reproof. 

“Miss Harland may have told you the nature of our conversation, 
Mademoiselle ?” She bowed a grave assent, and I continued: “I 
cannot tell you how I regret that so infamous a lie should be put 
about by a man who had been honoured with your friendship. 
There seems but one way to put a stop to the scandal,’—Mademoi- 
selle Claude looked up quickly at me—‘ and once for all refute it, and 
that is for some friend to call the Comte out. May I venture to 
claim that title for myself, and have the honour of defending your 
name, which is very dear to me ?” 

I spoke warmly, and was repaid by Miss Anne’s flush of joy. 

“Pow noble and good of you!” she cried, starting up impulsively 
with outstretched hand. Mademoiselle Claude laid a hand on her 
arm and stopped her; she was very much moved. 

“Monsieur B., I don’t know how to thank you for your generous 
desire to serve my interests; but this must not be. I feel sure you 
will respect my earnest wishes in this matter. I will have no one’s 
life sacrificed to my poor reputation; if it cannot take care of itself 
it is hardly worth fighting for.” There was an indescribable pride 
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and dignity in her manner. “ You are forgetting your mother too,” 
—her beautiful voice softened ; ‘‘ your first duty is to her, and you 
would risk leaving her without a natural protector and deprive her 
of her only joy in life.” 

I knew Mademoiselle Claude was right, nevertheless I had all a 
young man’s and a Frenchman’s horror of cowardice. 

“Tt looks as if I were afraid,” I objected. 

“My dear friend,” rejoined she eagerly, “the cowardice lies all 
the other way ; the desire to help me looks honourable enough, but 
. it is none the less a temptation to which I won’t have you yield. 
Not another word, Anne,” she said imperiously to her little friend who 
looked the picture of distress, and was evidently about to dissent from 
this verdict. “I am utterly sick of the* subject. Do let us find 
something more interesting to talk about.” 

I saw it was hopeless to attempt to reason with her, and I almost 
wished I had worked out my plan without her knowledge; but my 
conscience told me she was right, and I resigned my hopes of 
silencing De Latourelle, with a sigh, and yet a sort of relief. 
Mademoiselle Claude turned the conversation upon lighter topics, and 
I spent a pleasanter afternoon than I could have thought possible 
under the circumstances. 


IV. 


For more than a week I came and went to Mademoiselle Claude’s 
house as though nothing had happened, but I could see that she was 
still unlike her old cheerful self. 

M. de Latourelle still stayed on in the place, though his intimacy 
with the two ladies was of course at an end. I had hoped the affair 
would be a mere nine days’ wonder, and then: be forgotten ; but, for 
once, gossip refused to let the scandal die out. Several people ceased 
to visit Mademoiselle Claude, and her position became daily a more 
doubtful and unpleasant one. She was a great deal too proud to 
leave §. She had as good a right to be there as any one, she 
maintained ; the place suited her and Miss Harland, and no one 
should say that M. de Latourelle had driven her away. She could 
give no reason for his sudden change from friend to enemy, but I 
had a shrewd suspicion that she had repulsed his offers of something 
warmer than friendship, and that his wounded vanity had revenged 
itself in the first way his mean nature suggested. One day, nearly 
a month after my proposal to fight the Comte, I called and found 
Miss Anne alone at home. She was evidently pleased to see me, and 
her manner had in it a sort of suppressed excitement. 

“T have found someone at last who insists on calling out the 
Comte,” she said hurriedly, “and I want you to be his second. 
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You will, won’t you? and you will promise faithfully not to tell 
Claude?” 


“Who is it? I must know that first.” 

“No! First promise me faithfully not to let Claude hear a word 
about it, and then I will tell you! Promise, quick!” Excitement, 
as usual, made her quite pretty, and, under this new charm of her 
manner, I promised before I knew what I was doing. 

“That’s right,” she sighed with an air of relief. “ Now I will 
tell you who it is.’ Her voice shook a little, and her colour 
deepened. “It is my twin brother.” 

“Your twin brother! I didn’t even know you had a brother, 
Mademoiselle Anne!” I exclaimed. 

She looked a little annoyed, and replied rather coldly as if she 
thought my surprise savoured of impertinence, “I never talk about 
my people, or any one I care for very much.” 

This was perfectly true and quite in keeping with her reticence 
and shyness, and I was sorry I had appeared astonished. 

“ But is your brother in France ?” I ventured to ask. 

“He came over on business to Paris last week, and wrote at once 
to me, saying he had so little time to spare that he was afraid he 
should not see me. I did not tell Claude he had come, but I wrote 
back and told him all about this wicked scandal, and he is just 
mad! He adores Claude—she has been so good to us all—and he 
has sent me a challenge to forward to the Comte, and he says he will 
fight him the day after to-morrow at all costs, in any out-of-the-way 
place he likes to fix on. I told him how good you had been in 
offering to fight, and he says he must have you for his second, and 
get you to arrange it all for him. Is it asking too much?” 

“No, no, indeed I will do what I can, and I frankly tell you, dear 
Mademoiselle, that I am giad someone is taking the matter up. 
Only I am sorry your brother is so young a man; the Comte isa 
dead shot.” 


The colour left her face; she looked almost as if she were going 
to faint. 

“Never mind,” she said presently, with a little effort at a smile, 
and a courageous tone of voice, “my brother has the right on his 
side, and that goes a long way.” 

I shook my head, but agreed to further Mr. Harland’s plans. 

Miss Anne drew a piece of paper from her pocket. 

“Here is the challenge,” she said nervously. “I hope it is all 
right ?” 

It was written in a fine neat hand, and was curt and to the point, 
all formalities and adornments of style having been dispensed with 
by the writer. I put the paper into my note-book. 
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“Leave it to me, and I will arrange it. When shall I see your 
brother ?” 

“Tam afraid he won’t see you till just before the duel,” she said, 
“and I know he would like to fight towards evening if possible.” 

We were then in the month of May, and the evenings were 
beautiful and cool. 

“Very well,” I replied, “I will try and arrange for the evening, 
but I must let your brother know the result.” 

“Tf you will send a note to me, I will make sure of him. I don’t 
want Claude to know, and would rather keep the arrangements 
between just you and me; she might otherwise suspect.” 

“As you will, dear Mademoiselle; I am entirely at your com- 
mands.” 

“ You will let the Comte know to-morrow then,” said Miss Anne 
as she held out a nervous little hand to me. 

I promised to do so, and then made my adieux. As I walked home 
I turned the matter over in my mind, till I ended by sharing much 
of Miss Anne’s enthusiasm with regard to the proposed duel. Asa 
Frenchman and a man of honour, I saw nothing wrong in it, though 
no doubt you, Madame, as an Englishwoman, think differently. I 
hated De Latourelle as thoroughly as Miss Harland did, and it had 
cost me a real pang to forego the pleasure of silencing his malicious 
tongue, and ruffling his exquisite nonchalance. I don't think either 
of us wished to have his life, but we did want him thoroughly 
punished and humiliated. I thought Miss Harland’s brother a very 
good fellow, and determined to help him to the best of my ability. 
I called on the Comte next day and presented Mr. Harland’s challenge, 
at the same time announcing myself as his second. The Comte was 
all smiles and superiority; the effect was immensely aristocratic. 
He would be happy to meet Mr. Harland at any time, and suggested 
a small fir-wood, a couple of miles from the town, as the place of 
action. As to weapons, let Mr. Harland choose his own; it was all 
one to himself. Pistols were finally agreed upon, and the hour 
named five o'clock on the following evening at the place suggested 
by the Comte. I sent a little note privately to Miss Anne, acquaint- 
ing her with the terms, and received a reply from her to the effect 
that her brother would meet me at the fir-wood at a quarter before 
five next day. 


V. 


Tue next day was a beautiful one, but it found me a good deal 
more excited and nervous than if I had had to encounter the Comte 
myself. I had often been mixed up in an affair of honour before 
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this, and could only put down my agitation to my strong personal 
interest in Mademoiselle Claude and Miss Harland. 

As I drove towards the fir-wood I first realized how ugly the 
consequences of this duel might prove to my two friends. I knew 
nothing of Mr. Harland, and I did know that the Comte was a 
practised duellist with a cool head and steady hand and nerve. | 
had acted rashly in the matter, and felt that everything now turned 
upon Mr. Harland’s capabilities for the encounter. I dismissed my 
carriage at a little distance and walked quickly to the fir-wood. I 
was punctual to a minute, but my principal was before me. Leaning 
against a tree, and pale as death, was a young man whom I had no 
difficulty in recognising as Mr. Harland. His likeness to his sister 
would have been extraordinary had they not been twins; as it was, 
it was marked enough, I should have known him anywhere. He 
appeared even slighter and shorter than his sister, and his look of 
extreme youth made it almost impossible to believe him twenty-three 
years old. As I drew near he moved from the tree, and his white 
face flamed with embarrassment ; he was fully as shy and awkward 
as Miss Anne would have been under like circumstances. He shook 
hands and muttered, “ How do you do?” in a low voice, and though 
I tried to keep up a flow of conversation, I got nothing but the 
briefest monosyllables for my pains. I soon saw that he was in no 
condition to talk, and turned away to measure and examine the 
ground, hoping he might recover his presence of mind. My heart 
smote me with remorse—he looked so young and so helpless ; but it 
was too late now to draw back. Precisely at five o’clock M. de 
Latourelle arrived with his second and two surgeons. He was 
dressed as usual in the perfection of taste, and in his button-hole he 
wore a delicate white flower; he was perfectly cool, and had the air 
of being just a trifle bored with the whole affair. 

“T trust I am not late, gentlemen,” he remarked with all his 
customary grace of manner as he divested himself of his great- 
coat. 

I made some conventional reply and turned to look at Mr. 
Harland. The sight of the Comte had apparently electrified him ; 
he was standing, with a faint colour in his face, as upright as a dart, 
and his eyes were literally flashing. I drew him aside and suggested 
& compromise; would it not content him if the Comte agreed to 
apologise for his conduct ? 

“Nothing but a public apology will satisfy me,” replied the young 
man sternly; his voice might have been Miss Anne’s. I left his 
side and went up to M. de Latourelle. 

“My principal is willing to withdraw from this affair, Monsieur, 


provided you agree to make a full and public apology to Mademoiselle 
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Claude Maryon, and as full and public a retractation of your base 
insinuations against her character.” 

The Comte smiled—an evil smile. 

“Tell Mr. Harland this, from me,” he said: “le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle !” 

Mr. Harland overheard this insult, to which De Latourelle had 
given all the emphasis of his clear, even voice, and his whole form 
shook with fury. 

“Fight!” he cried passionately, and tried to rush upon the 
Comte. I held him back and in some measure calmed him, and then 
M. de Saules—the Comte’s second—and I measured the ground 
carefully and placed the two men. As I gave Mr. Harland the 
loaded pistol, I whispered, “ Keep cool! and remember you have the 
right on your side.” I drew back, the signal was given, and the two 
young men fired, Mr. Harland so wildly that his ball went quite 
wide of the Comte; M. de Latourelle with steady, quiet intention. 
Before either could return the shot, the pistol dropped from young 
Harland’s hand, and he fell heavily to the ground. 

One glance at his face convinced me that he was mortally wounded. 
I raised his head from the ground ; the full glory of the setting sun 
fell on it. I shall never forget the look in his eyes as he turned 
them to me. He tried to speak, but his voice was a broken whisper. 
I leant my ear down to his mouth. 

“Thank you,” he gasped ; “tell her I did all I could.” — 

His eyes closed and then suddenly opened wide with a last gleam 
of light. He looked for a moment at the dying sur; then his head 
sank back on my arm. He was dead. 

I turned round, to find M. de Latourelle at my elbow. 

“Can I be of any assistance?” he asked politely. “Ah, I see, 
poor fellow! I had better be off.” 

“Go!” I cried passionately, “ you can do no good here.” The 
Comte turned on his heel and left as coolly as he had come. One of 
the surgeons stayed behind and looked compassionately at the quiet 
figure and white, peaceful face. “I fear there is little to be done,” he 
said gently ; “itis a sad affair. Poor boy! How young the face is, 
and, how like a woman’s! ” 

He bent down over the dead boy and opened his waistcoat and 
vest. 

My God! shall Iever forget that moment? It was a woman who 
lay there at our feet—it was Anne Harland! 











Che English Aristophanes, 


Tus was the title given to one of the most brilliant wits of the | 
eighteenth century, whose works have fallen into strange and 
undeserved neglect. Samuel Foote, if we may accept the estimate 
of his contemporaries—and it is almost unanimous on this point— 
was the most original and daring humourist of his time. Garrick 
described him as a man of wonderful abilities, and the most enter- 
taining companion he had ever known. “Upon my word,” wrote 
Horace Walpole, “if Mr. Foote be not checked we shall have the 
army itself, on its return from Boston, besieged in the Haymarket ; ” 
while Dr. Johnson, who met Foote for the first time at Fitzherbert’s, 
said, “Having no good opinion of the fellow, I was resolved not to 
be pleased ; and it is very difficult to please a man against his will. 
I went on eating my dinner pretty sullenly, affecting not to mind 
him, but the dog was so very comical that I was obliged to lay down 
my knife and fork, throw myself back in my chair, and fairly laugh 
it out. Sir, he was irresistible!” 

Numerous other anecdotes are related of the ready wit of Foote, 
but his wit by no means exhausted his worth, for he was a man of 
considerable reading and good classical learning, and could shine (it 
is said) in instructive and rational conversation with a single friend, 
with equal force as he could set a table ina roar. But he chiefly 
devoted himself to the lowest form of satire—that which is merely 
personal and consequently evanescent—and paid little regard to the 
husbanding of his faculties. The result is, that his pieces are devoid 
of the highest art, that moulding which genius gives to its produc- 
tions in the interest of posterity. He had an almost abnormal 
development of the faculty of personal mimicry, and this made him 
such a power that he was dreaded by all classes. He exercised his 
faculty to excess, though Johnson observed to Boswell, “He does 
not make fools of his company; they whom he exposes are fools 
already ; he only brings them into action.” But as most persons 
have a morbid horror of being subjected to ridicule, there is no 
wonder that society gave Foote a wide berth. There are many men 
to whom ridicule is worse than death. 

It would be difficult to trace the life of Foote in detail; for, as an 
ingenious biographer has remarked, in his early days, and before he 
became the cynosure of the town, we might find him in a coach one 
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day, and the next in a prison; at one time setting up for a member 
of Parliament, and at another broiling a beef-steak in a garret. But 
we may note a few salient points in his career. He was born at 
Truro on the 27th of January, 1720. His father, who filled the 
posts of Receiver of Fines for the Duchy of Cornwall, and Joint 
Commissioner of Prizes, was in no wise distinguished intellectually. 
His mother was the daughter of Sir Edward Goodere, Bart., M.P. 
for the County of Hereford, by a grand-daughter of the Earl of 
Rutland. By a terrible deed of fratricide, which is too well known 
to speak of here, a large fortune passed to Mrs. Foote, and afterwards 
to her son Samuel. The humourist derived his wit and ability from 
his mother, a woman of good education and considerable sprightliness 
of fancy, and a favourite in fashionable and literary circles. 

Foote was educated first at Worcester and then at the college of that 
name at Oxford. Worcester College owed its foundation to Sir T. C. 
Winford, a second cousin of our author’s. Turning first to the law, 
Foote speedily relinquished this, his impulsive and original mind 
craving for other occupation. Next he married a young lady of some 
fortune and good family, but they soon disagreed. Foote squandered 
the whole of what fortune was at his command, and being driven to the 
stage for a livelihood, he made his first appearance at the Haymarket 
on the 6th of February, 1744, in the character of Othello. He 
failed in this ambitious undertaking, though not from the mere 
elocutionary point of view; but to essay such a character as Othello 
without in the first place endeavouring to master the mind of 
Shakespeare, is something like attempting to control the chariot of the 
sun. TFoote’s brief experience taught him many useful lessons. 
Having tried tragedy, he essayed Lord Foppington in ‘The 
Relapse,’ but succeeded no better. Failing both in the higher and 
lower forms of the drama, he was driven to ask where his talent did 
lie. The answer came in the great success with which he represented 
characters within the apprehension of the multitude. 

His first real success was achieved at the Haymarket Theatre in 
the spring of 1747, when he appeared in the double character of 
author and actor. The piece was entitled, ‘ Diversions of the Morning,’ 
and dealt, like its successors, with characters in real life, whose 
foibles were exceedingly well reproduced on the stage. The author 
descended even to the manner and tone of the persons whom he 
intended to take off ; the Westminster justices opposed the production 
of this piece, but Foote was well supported, and, with his ready wit, 
altered the title of his piece to ‘ Mr. Foote giving Tea to his Friends.’ 
The representation was given for more than forty mornings to 
crowded and fashionable audiences, though a futile attempt was made to 
crush theauthor. In his next piece, ‘The Auction of Pictures,’ Foote 
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brought in Sir Thomas de Veil, the leading justice of the peace for 
Westminster; Mr. Cock, the famous auctioneer ; and the celebrated 
orator Henley. 

Foote’s powers of mimicry and truth to nature led him into a serious 
difficulty with one Faulkner, a printer of Dublin. This unfortunate 
man was ridiculed by the actor, who not only copied his speech, but 
his dress and manner, so that every one immediately recognised the 
character. J’aulkner was so enraged that he brought an action 
against Foote, and, what was worse, recovered damages to the extent 
of £300. It is not a little singular that both Foote and Fielding 
ran the gauntlet of the Lord Chamberlain’s censorship; both were 
the subjects of public slander; both were public comedians and free- 
livers ; and both made a great sensation in town after having been 
refused a licence for their productions. Extravagant to the last 
degree, we next find Foote in France, where he sojourned for four 
years, dissipating the greater part of the fortune which had come 
to him through his family. His Parisian experience led to many 
rumours, some enemies asserting that he had been killed in a duel, 
and others (with whom the wish was father to the thought) roundly 
declaring that he had been hanged. In the year 1752, however, 
the wandering comet astonished his friends and enemies alike by 
appearing in London in one of his pieces. 

Foote had hit both Garrick and Macklin rather hard in his 
early productions, but no rankling sore was left as regards the 
former, Garrick maintaining the most friendly relations with 
the dramatist, extending help to and occasionally receiving it from 
him. Early in 1758 Foote paid a visit to Dublin, where he was 
exceedingly well received at Sheridan’s Theatre. It was here that he 
originally produced ‘The Minor,’ in many respects his best play. 
When the piece was afterwards produced in London, Foote sent the 
manuscript to the Archbishop of Canterbury, with a request that 
his Grace would look it over, and if he saw any objectionable passages 
in it, “would exercise the free use of his pen, either in the way 
of erasure or correction.” The dramatist had severely handled the 
Methodists in this piece, and of course if he could have obtained the 
sanction of the Archbishop to it, he might fairly have congratulated 
himself upon doing an excellent stroke of business. The Arch- 
bishop, however, was not to be caught, and having the wisdom of the 
serpent, he returned the manuscript as it reached him, observing to 
a confidential friend that, if he had put his pen to the piece, by way 
of correction or objection, the wit might have advertised his play 
as “corrected and prepared for the press by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” 


Foote might make mistakes, but he was as cute as a Yankee in 
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matters of business. A number of answers appeared to the attacks 
made in ‘The Minor’ on the Methodists, and one pamphlet in 
particular was so ably written, that Foote was driven to reply to it. 
Mrs. Cole, a leading character in the piece, frequently refers to her 
friend Dr. Squintum, who was easily identified with the famous 
George Whitefield, of the Tottenham Court Road Tabernacle. This 
and other personalities gave great umbrage. Foote cleverly defended 
himself in a lengthy pamphlet which speaks highly for his dialectical 
skill. He defined comedy to be an exact representation of the 
peculiar manners of that people amongst whom it happened to be 
performed ; “a faithful imitation of singular absurdities, particular 
follies, which are openly produced, as criminals are publicly punished 
for the correction of individuals, and as an example to the whole 
community.” There is no particular fault to be found with this 
definition, but unfortunately Foote now and again transgressed the 
very limits he had himself laid down. He ridiculed personal pecu- 
liarities which were the misfortune, and not the fault, of those afflicted 


with them. It is but fair, however, to cite Foote’s own grounds for 
attacking Whitefield. 


“ Tf,” he said, “in despite of art and nature, not content with depreciating 
every individual of his own order ; with a countenance not only inexpressive 
but ludicrous; dialect, not only provincial, but barbarous; a deportment, 
not only awkward, but savage—he will produce himself to the whole public, 
and then deliver doctrines equally heretical and absurd, in a language at 
once inelegant and ungrammatical, he must have his pretensions to oratory 
derided, his sincerity suspected, and the truth of his mission denied.” 


In this passage of arms with his clerical antagonist, Foote evinced the 
superiority of his classical knowledge, and corrected many mistakes 
into which his opponent had fallen with regard to the Attic stage. 

Always falling foul of some brother actor or another, and traves- 
tying them in a manner as galling as it was natural, his frequent 
quarrels were not so remarkable as the rapid reconciliations which 
almost invariably followed. Arthur Murphy, for example, who had 
great cause of complaint against the humourist, in connection with 
‘The Englishman Returned,’ forgot Foote’s plagiary, and in 1761 
opened in conjunction with him Drury Lane Theatre. Success 
failed to attend upon them, and they dissolved partnership. Foote 
somewhat retrieved his fortunes with ‘The Liar,’ produced at Covent 
Garden. His ‘Orators’ was also brought forward in 1762 at the 
Haymarket. With a bold candour, the author announced that in the 
latter piece he should introduce no less a person than Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, and of course much to the great lexicographer’s discredit. 
But for once, Foote had reckoned without his host. Afraid that the 
burly Doctor would really fulfil his threat of going upon the stage 
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and knocking down the performer with a cudgel, Foote deemed 
discretion the better part of valour. He was obliged to allow all the 
delightful, superstitious material about the Cock Lane Ghost to go for 
nothing. But Foote was really accommodated with a tedious and 
expensive lawsuit arising out of ‘The Orators.’ He had attacked 
Faulkner, the printer of the Dublin Journal, with the result we have 
already mentioned, and the only satisfaction he could obtain was the 
publication of a mock ‘Trial of Foote,’ in which he severely handled 
his prosecutor. 

Foote now went on producing his pieces at the Haymarket in 
quick succession. ‘The Mayor of Garratt,’ ‘The Patron, ‘The 
Commissary,’ brought him much pecuniary profit, and gave him the 
favour and countenance of the fashionable world. But early in 1766, 
a severe accident befell him in the hunting-field. Being induced by 
the Duke of York, Lord Delaval, and others—who with himself were 
on a visit to Lord Mexborough—to go out with the hounds, he had 
the misfortune to break his leg. Amputation was rendered necessary, 
but even while it was being performed Foote could not suppress his 
humour, and observed that he had now no fears of corns, sores, or gibed 
heels, and “‘ would not change his one good leg for Lord Spindle’s 
two drumsticks.” The loss of a limb did not interfere with his per- 
formances on the stage, indeed it resulted in his warm patron, the 
Duke of York, procuring for him the royal patent for a summer 
theatre. He now purchased the Haymarket, rebuilt it, and opened it 
in May 1767, with ‘An Occasional Prelude,’ in which Banister and 
himself appeared. Then followed ‘The Tailors,’ respecting whose 
authorship there is considerable doubt. This was in time succeeded 
by Foote’s ‘Devil upon Two Sticks.’ Having made four thousand 
pounds out of the ‘ Devil,’ he lost it all at play to a company of 
blacklegs at Bath; so that the Devil was well revenged for the 
liberties which had been taken with his individuality. After a flying 
visit to Dublin, in 1770 Foote produced his ‘ Lame Lover’ in London, 
but the piece was a failure. Three years later he brought out the 
‘Primitive Puppet Show.’ This novel entertainment was presented 
to crowded houses, the Haymarket being crammed with carriages. 
So great was the excitement of the public, that they burst open the 
doors to obtain admittance. When the show was in course of pre- 
paration, a lady asked Foote whether his figures would be as large as 
life. ‘Oh no, my lady,” he replied, “not quite; indeed, not much 
larger than Garrick,” the great tragic actor being, as is well known, 
somewhat diminutive in size. ‘The Maid of Bath’ was produced in 
1771, ‘The Nabob’ in 1772, and in 1774 appeared ‘ The Cozeners,’ 
with a prologue by David Garrick, this being “the peace-offering 
thrown in by Roscius to Aristophanes, on a new reconciliation of the 
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parties.” Foote had attempted to borrow £500 from Garrick, and, 
as might be imagined, unsuccessfully. 

In 1775 a strange quarrel arose between Foote and the notorious 
Duchess of Kingston, which furnished a good deal of scandal for the 
town. After our difficulties with America, the Duchess absorbed 
the public attention. She had obtained possession of the deceased 
Duke’s vast revenues, and Foote, in his ‘Trip to Calais’ and 
‘The Capuchin, showed how she used this wealth to contaminate 
the public mind through her minion Jackson or Forster, repre- 
sented as O’Donnovan and Dr. Viper. The expressed intention 
of bringing her Grace’s follies upon the Haymarket stage aroused 
her friends, who in turn charged Foote with a countervailing crime. 
The Duchess gave it out that her impending trial for bigamy would 
be prejudiced by the exposure of her follies, and in the end the Lord 
Chamberlain prohibited the ‘Trip to Calais.’ Foote was greatly 
annoyed, but was obliged to call for a truce with his fair antagonist. 
The only stipulation he made was that all attacks upon his own 
character should cease. Whether this was construed as a sign of 
weakness on Foote’s part does not appear, but the attacks continued 
with unabated violence, and the Duchess sent him a scurrilous letter. 
Foote replied with a terribly cutting and sarcastic epistle. ‘The cor- 
respondence was such that it cannot be reproduced, but Foote made 
one very effective point. The honour of his parents having been 
attacked, he answered, with regard more especially to his mother— 
“Her fortune was large, and her morals irreproachable till your 
Grace condescended to stain them. She was upwards of fourscore 
years old when she died; and, what will surprise your Grace, was 
never married but once in her life.” 

The Duchess (née Miss Chudleigh) was tried for bigamy before the 
House of Lords, and found guilty. The quarrel now proceeded with 
vigour. In the summer of 1776 ‘The Capuchin’ was produced, 
and it was found that the dramatist had made a terrible eaposé (in 
the character of Viper) of Jackson, who was chief of her Grace’s 
council. The justice of the satire seems to have been widely 
acknowledged, but that only the more enraged the object of the 
attack. Accordingly Jackson, with the aid of a confederate, and 
supported by the Duchess with funds, laid a disgraceful charge 
against Foote. He was honourably acquitted, the whole thing 
having been an infamous fabrication; but although he still retained 
both his public and private friends, his health broke down under the 
slander. Hysterics, languor, and excessive excitement, he alternately 
suffered from, and was obliged eventually to retire from the stage. 
He disposed of his patent to George Colman, author of ‘The 
Jealous Wife,’ on the understanding that he was to receive four 
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hundred pounds every quarter ofa year. In return he engaged to play 
occasionally at the Haymarket only. His appearances on the stage 
were very fitful, and being seized with paralysis on one occasion 
during the season of 1777, he retired for ever from the scene of his 
triumphs. Going to Brighton to recover his health, he was ordered 
from thence to France by his physicians, but he never got farther 
than Dover. Here he expired, the ruling passion of his wit being 
strong to the last. It seems that before he undertook this last 
journey he had a presentiment of his end; for in going over his 
house in Suffolk Street he came to the portrait of Weston, upon 
which he gazed for some time, sighing out, “ Poor Weston!” Then, 
turning round, he added, “ It will be very shortly ‘Poor Foote!’ or 
the intelligence of my spirits very much deceives me.” He was 
buried by torchlight in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, on the 
27th of October, 1777, but no stone or memorial of any kind dis- 
tinguishes his grave. 

The character of Foote was never so well described—considering 
the brevity of the sketch—as in Mr. Burke’s volume of the ‘ Annual 
Register’ for 1777 : 

“Mr. Foote, as a private man, was sincere, generous, and humane. As 
no man ever contributed more to the entertainment of the public, so nu 
man oftener made the minds of his companions expand with mirth and 
good-humour; and in the company of men of high rank and superior 
fortune, who courted his acquaintance, he always preserved a noble inde- 
pendency. That he had his foibles and caprices no one will pretend to 
deny; but they were amply counterbalanced by his merits and abilities, 
which will transmit his name to posterity with distinguished reputation. 
‘Alas, poor Yorick! Where be your gambols, your songs, your flashes 


of merriment, that were wont to set the table in a roar? Not one, now. 
Alas, poor Yorick!’” 


The estimates formed by Sir Walter Scott and Lord Macaulay of 
Samuel Foote, require considerable revision. They were partial and 
unjust. As the late John Forster remarked : 


“ When Sir Walter Scott speaks of the dramatist, it is as an unprincipled 
satirist, who, while he affected to be the terror of vice and folly, was only 
anxious to extort forbearance-money from the timid, or to fill his theatre 
at the indiscriminate expense of friends and enemies, virtuous or vicious, 
who presented foibles capable of being turned into ridicule. When Mr. 
Macaulay speaks of him, it is asa man whose mimicry was exquisitely 
ludicrous, but all caricature ; and who could take off only some strange 
peculiarity, a stammer or a lisp, a Northampton burr, or an Irish brogue, 
a stoop or a shuffle.” 


We incline rather to Mr. Forster’s estimate, that a careful examina- 
tion of Foote’s writings shows they are not unworthy of a higher place 
in literature than they now enjoy. His readiness on all occasions 
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gave him great power, and frequently enabled him to carry off the 
victory when otherwise he would have been defeated and humiliated. 
Dr. Johnson and other competent judges admitted that there was 
much more in him than the simple buffoon, while he had a consider- 
able stock of learning, and more wit and more command over 
humorous narrative than any contemporary member of his profession. 

Foote was beyond question facile princeps in the art of joking and 
repartee. Many of his witticisms will live long after his comedies 
are forgotten. A volume might easily be compiled of his good things; 
and we shall make no apology for illustrating this side of his character 
by quoting some examples of his wit. Conversing one evening at the 
dinner-table of a nobleman, he was interrupted at the culminating 
point of one of his best stories by the remark, “I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Foote, but your handkerchief is half out of your pocket.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Foote, replacing it; “you know the 
company better than Ido.” And then he finished his story. 

At the same nobleman’s table on another occasion, the host ordered 
a bottle of Cape to be set on the table, extolling at the same time its 
good qualities, and particularly its age. But the glasses he sent 
round scarcely held a thimbleful. “Fine wine, upon my soul! ” said 
the wit, smacking his lips. 

“Ts it not very curious?” asked his lordship. 

“ Perfectly so, indeed,” replied Foote; “I do not remember to 
have seen anything so little of its age in my life before.” 

The wit delighted in girding at Garrick whenever he had an 
opportunity. A young gentleman desirous of going on the stage 
asked Foote’s opinion upon the various theatres: he replied that 
Garrick had certainly judgment to discern, and candour to allow of merit 
wherever he found it; but advised him to be cautious in making his 
bargain, for in that he would be too hard almost for the devil 
himself. He well reproved one who sought to extract fun out of 
his cork leg. ‘ Why do you attack my weakest part?” he asked. 
“Did I ever say anything about your head?” Baron B , a 
notorious gambler, being detected at Bath secreting a card, the 
company in the warmth of their resentment threw him out of an 
upstairs room where they had been playing. The Baron loudly 
complained of this usage to Foote, and asked what he should de. 
“Do,” said the other; “ why, it is a plain case—never play so high 
again as long as you live.” A bombastic country squire was one 
morning boasting of the number of fashionable people he had called 
upon. “Among the rest,” he observed, “I called upon my good 
friend, the Earl of Chol-mon-de-ley, but he was not at home.” 
“That is exceedingly surprising,” interposed Foote ; ‘‘ what, nor any 
of his pe-o-ple ?” 
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A physician at Bath confided to Foote that he had a mind to 
publish a volume of poems: “ but,” he added, “I have so many irons 
in the fire I don’t know what to do.” “Then take my advice,” 
rejoined the humourist, “and let your poems keep company with 
the rest of your irons.” Jn the suite of Lord Townshend, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, was a person who led a very strange and 
sometimes embarrassed life in London. “That is one of my 
gentlemen at large,” said his Excellency; “do you know him?” 
“Very well,” replied Foote ; “and what you tell me of him is most 
extraordinary—first that he is a gentleman, and next that he is at 
large.” The foolish Duke of Cumberland went one night into the 
green-room of the Haymarket Theatre. ‘‘ Well, Foote,” he began, 
“here I am, ready as usual to swallow all your good things.” 
“Really your Royal Highness must have an excellent digestion,” 
retorted Foote, “for you never bring any of them up again.” A 
person utterly destitute of tune was asked why he was always 
humming a certain air. ‘ Because it haunts me,” he replied. “No 
wonder, when you are for ever murdering it.” A mercantile man, 
who had written a poem, exacted from Foote a promise to listen to 
it. The author pompously began—‘ ‘Hear me, O Phoebus, and ye 
Muses Nine!’ Pray, pray be attentive, Mr. }oote.” “Iam; nineand 
one are ten. Goon.” Dr. Blair, having determined to write notes 
to an edition of ‘ Ossian,’ Foote observed that the booksellers ought 
to allow a great discount to the purchasers. ‘“ Why so?” asked a 
gentleman present. “ Because they are notes of long credit,” 
was the reply. Foote and Garrick being at a tavern together 
at the time of the first regulation of the gold coinage, the former 
pulled out his purse to pay the reckoning, and asked Garrick what 
he should do with a bright guinea he had. “ Pshaw! it’s worth 
nothing,” said Garrick; “fling it to the devil.” “ Well, David,” 
instantly replied the wit, “ you are what I always took you for, ever 
contriving to make a guinea go further than any other man.” 

One anecdote probably furnished Goldsmith with the idea of Garrick’s. 
character developed in the poem ‘Retaliation.’ Garrick having per- 
formed Macbeth, a discussion upon the merits of the impersonation 
took place at the Bedford Coffee House. It was generally allowed 
that Garrick was the first actor on any stage. “ Indeed, gentlemen,” 
said Foote, “I don’t think you have said half enough of him, for 
I think him not only the greatest actor on but off the stage.’ At 
one of Foote’s dinner-parties the arrival of Mr. Garrick’s servants 
was announced. “Oh, let them wait,” said Foote, adding in an 
audible tone to his own servant; “but, James, be sure you lock up 
the pantry.” Sir William B——, a very profane man, called one day 
upon Foote, after witnessing Godfrey’s experiment for extinguishing 
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fires in houses, by throwing into the rooms some chemical balls 
which had been prepared. Foote inquired whether the balls 
answered, upon which Sir William said, “ Aye, damme, they would 
extinguish hell-fire.” “Then,” said Foote, “order a number of them 
to be put into your coffin.” The foundation of another joke was 
subsequently used by Sydney Smith. One day, in a company where 
Foote was present, the building of Richmond Bridge was discussed, 
and a gentleman asked whether the piers were to be built of wood or 
stone. “Stone to be sure,” said Foote, “for there are too many 
wooden peers already in this country.” When Savigny—who was by 
trade a cutler—first appeared on the stage, Foote went to see him, 
and was in the same box with a lady who was greatly affected by the 
actor’s tragic power. “Lord! he is very cutting, sir,” she remarked. 
“That’s not at all wonderful,” replied the humourist, “for he is a 
razor-grinder.” Being once asked why learned men are to be found 
in rich men’s houses, Foote replied, “ Because the first know what 
they want, and the latter don’t.” Lord met Foote, one day, 
driving an elegant chariot, with four fine dun horses, through Hyde 
Park. His lordship accosted the actor—“So, Foote, you drive the 
duns, I see.” ‘ Yes, my lord,” replied theother, “’tis high time, for 
they have driven me a long while.” 

Like Dr. Johnson, Foote had not a very exalted opinion of 
Scotland. A gentleman who had been with him through his tour in 
that country, having asked the wit what he thought the most agree- 
able thing in Scotland—‘“ Why, to be plain with you,” replied Foote, 
“the road to England is by much the finest thing you have in 
Scotland.” Mrs. Foote being upon one occasion committed to the 
King’s Bench Prison, she wrote to her son, who was then in a 
sponging-house for debt, as follows,—‘ Dear Sam, I am now in 
prison!” Her dutiful son immediately responded, “ Dear mother, 
so am I.” 

Foote never tired of roasting the lawyers with his wit, of which 
a sample may be given. A simple country farmer, who had just 
buried a rich relation, an attorney, was complaining to him that the 
expenses of a country funeral, in respect to carriages, hat-bands, 


scarves, &c., were very great. “What, do you bury your attorneys 
here ?” asked Foote. 


“Yes, to be sure we do; how else?” 

“Oh, we never do that in London.” 

“No!” exclaimed the astonished countryman. “How do you 
manage ? ” 

“Why, when the patient happens to die, we lay him out in a room 


overnight by himself, throw open the sash, lock the door, and in the 
morning he is entirely off.” 
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“Indeed!” said the other, amazed. ‘‘ What becomes of him?” 

“Why, that we cannot tell exactly; all we know is, there's a 
strong smell of brimstone in the room next morning.” 

One more anecdote only, out of the many which could still be cited, 
we will add. Selwyn records that Foote, having received much 
attention from the Eton boys, in showing him about the college, 
collected them round him in the quadrangle, and said, “ Now, young 
gentlemen, what can I do for you to show you how much obliged I 
am to you?” “Tell us, Mr. Foote,” begged the leader, “the best 
thing you ever said.” “ Why,” rejoined Foote, “TI once saw a little 
blackguard imp of a chimney-sweeper mounted on a noble steed, 
prancing and curveting in all the pride and magnificence of nature. 
‘There,’ said I, ‘ goes Warburton on Shakespeare.’ ” 

There is the testimony of no less a person than Charles James Fox 
to the ability and versatility of Foote. Fox informed Rogers the 
poet that Lord William Bentinck once invited Foote to meet him 
and some others at dinner in St. James’s Street, and that they were 
rather chagrined with their host, anticipating that the actor would 
prove a fiasco. ‘But we soon found,” said Fox, “that we were 
mistaken. Whatever we talked about—whether fox-hunting, the 
turf, or any other subject—Foote instantly took the lead and 
delighted us all.” Boswell one day ventured to enlarge before 
Johnson upon the superiority of the tragic over the comic actor. 
“Tf Betterton and Foote were to walk into this room,” he observed, 
“you would respect Betterton much more than Foote.” “Sir,” 
replied Johnson, “if Betterton were to walk into this room with 
Foote, Foote would soon drive him out of it. Foote, sir, guatenus 
Foote, has powers superior to them all.” In the rapidity and 
lightness of his wit, Foote was perhaps the superior of Sheridan, 
though the latter had frequently a clear rapier-like thrust which was 
quite beyond his brother humourist. 

Coming now to Foote’s plays, we find that there runs through 
all a strong personality, which gave them their original popularity ; 
though this does not exhaust their claims to attention. The 
character-drawing is extremely clever and vivid. Take, for example, 
the miser in ‘The Knights,’ who was personated by Foote himself, 
and very closely transferred to the stage the characteristics of a 
well-known Herefordshire knight. In the same piece, also, is Sir 
Gregory Gazette, equally distinguished for his individuality, and the 
type of many provincial politicians of the time. His education 
barely allowed him to apprehend the two sides of a question, yet 
he never had any difficulty in asserting his views with the greatest 
freedom and pertinacity. Foote acknowledged that he met the prin- 
cipal characters in this piece during a summer’s expedition; they 
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were “ neither vamped up from antiquated plays, pilfered from French 
farces, nor were they the baseless beings of a poet’s brain.” They 
were depicted in their plain natural habit as they lived, and demanded 
nothing from the author save grouping them together and throwing 
them into action. The following is an amusing scene between one 
Hartop and Sir Gregory, and it well illustrates Foote’s manner, and 
the gullibility of the political knight. Sir Gregory having been told 
that there were at least a hundred and fifty newspapers published 
in London in a week, and having inquired which was the best, this 
dialogue ensues : 


“ Har. Oh, Sir Gregory, they are as various in their excellences as in their 
uses. If you are inclined to blacken, by a couple of lines, the reputation 
of a neighbour, whose character neither you nor his whole life can possibly 
restore, you may do it for two shillings in one paper ; if you are displaced, 
or disappointed of a place, a triplet against the Ministry will always be 
well received by the head of another. 

* * - * * 

Sir Greg. But what’s all this to news, Mr. Hartop? Who gives us the 
best account of the King of Spain, the Queen of Hungary, and those great 
folks? Come, you could give us a little news, if you would; come now— 
snug !—nobody by !—good now, do. Come, ever so little. 

Har. Why, as you so largely contribute to tae support of the Govern- 
ment, it is but fair you should know what they are about. We are at 
present in a treaty with the Pope. 

Sir Greg. With the Pope! Wonderful! Good now, good now! How, 
how? 

Har. We are toyield him up a large tract of the Terra-incognita, together 
with both the Needles, the Scilly Rocks, and Lizard Point, on the condition 
that the Pretender has the government of Laputa, and the Bishop of 
Greenland succeeds to St. Peter’s Chair; he being, you know, a Protestant, 
when possessed of the Pontificals, issues out a bull, commanding all 
Catholics to be of his religion; they, deeming the Pope infallible, follow 
his directions ; and then, Sir Gregory, we are all of one mind. 

Sir Greg. Good lack, good lack! Rare news, rare news! Ten millions 
of thanks, Mr. Hartop. But might I not just hint this to Mr. Soakum, 
our vicar? *T'would rejoice his heart. 

Har. O fie! by no means. 

Sir Greg. Only a line, a little hint—do now. 

Har. Well, sir, it is difficult for me to refuse you anything. 

Sir Greg. Ten thousand thanks! Now, the Pope—wonderful! I'll 
minute it down. Both the Needles ? 

Har. Ay, both. 

Sir Greg. Good now, I'll minute it. The Lizard Point—both the 
Needles— Scilly Rocks—Bishop of Greenland—St. Peter’s Chair; why, then 
when this is finished we may chance to attack the Great Turk, and have 
Holy Wars again, Mr. Hartop. 

Har. That is part of the scheme.” 


For ourselves, we regard ‘The Minor’ as indubitably Foote’s 
best comedy. It gave rise to a great religious war, as we have seen, 
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and this probably helped to carry it through its thirty-four represen- 
tations to full houses, and the fourteen or fifteen printed editions of 
the play. The quarrel with Whitefield did no harm to the piece 
from « business point of view. 


“Certain it is,” justly remarks Mr. Forster, “that such friends of 
Whitefield’s as had the courage to risk encounter with Foote came off 
worsted from the conflict. His ‘ Letter to the Reverend Author of Remarks, 
Critical and Christian, on “ The Minor,” ’ is a masterpiece of controversial 
writing, which, if all his other works had perished, would conclusively have 
established his wit, scholarship, and sense, as of the rarest order. Every 
line tells. Actors will find nowhere in the language a happier defence of 
the stage; and all scholars may admire the learning and modesty with 
which, rejecting for himself any comparison with Aristophanes, he rebukes 
the insolent ignorance which can find only malice and barbarity in such 
a writer, and such an age.” 


Foote’s letter contained trenchant arguments in favour of public 
amusements. 


“ What institution, human or divine,” he asked, “ has not been perverted 
by bad men to bad purposes? Men have been drunk with wine; must 
then every vine be destroyed? Religion has been made a cloak for de- 
bauchery and fraud; must we then extirpate all religion? While there 
are such cities in the world as London, amusements must be found out 
as occupation for the idle, and relaxation for the active. All that sound 
policy can do is to take care that such only shall be established as are, if 
not useful in their tendency, at least harmless in their consequence.” 


It was not too much for a critic to say of ‘ The Minor ’— 


“Its three acts are worth almost any five we know. Overflowing with 
wit and good writing, there is also a serious and pathetic interest in them, 
as Holcroft found when they supplied him with his plot for ‘ The Deserted 
Daughter ; ’ and there is character in such wonderful variety, that Sheridan 
was able to carry quietly off from it (a liberty he often took with Foote) 
what was never missed in its abundance.” 


The comedy is equally excellent in situation as in literary execution. 
It is quite true that Sheridan borrowed very frequently from 
Foote; but then this whole question of indebtedness on the part of 
dramatic authors to each other is a very wide one. Foote himself 
was a borrower from Lope de Vega, Moliére, and others ; Moliére and 
his contemporaries, French and English, likewise borrowed from 
preceding writers, and these predecessors were themselves adepts in 
the art of “conveying.” Could we push this matter to its earliest 
manifestations, we should be greatly astonished at discovering how 
few are the original types of character in existence in any literature. 

Steele and Foote appear to have been equally indebted to the 
‘Menteur’ of Corneille—the furmer in his ‘Lying Lovers,’ the 
latter in his comedy of ‘ The Liar.’ 
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In ‘ The Orators,’ Foote had a legitimate ground for his satire— 
the pretentiousness of those public speakers, the real value of whose 
orations is in inverse ratio to their length. Some of those hole- 
and-corner societies which in our day profess to adjudicate upon the 
affairs of England and of Europe might study this little comedy 
with advantage. Foote seems to have actually, and happily by all 
accounts, imitated the style and manner of Thomas Sheridan, who 
had just arrived in London for the purpose of putting the metropolis 
right on such matters as “The Art of Elocution” and “The Art 
of Reading.” The play was produced on the day of Sheridan’s 
appearance, and the dramatist severely damaged the elocutionist in 
the vital matter of his audience. 

‘The Commissary,’ a comedy in three acts, would serve to point 
the moral that, although England had done with the immorality of 
the Court of Charles IL., vice and corruption still openly flourished 
amongst certain classes of the community. The character of Mrs. 
Mechlin is worse in some respects than any which have been 
portrayed by Wycherley or Congreve. For the leading personages of 
this piece Foote was again indebted to Moliére, just as in his ‘ Devil 
upon Two Sticks’ he was indebted to Le Sage. The latter comedy 
is a very sharp satire upon quackery, especially the medical part of 
it, while the pretenders in science and letters are also ruthlessly 
exposed. There is an excellent scene between Sir Thomas Maxwell 
and his sister Margaret, arising out of the former’s close espionage 
over his daughter, to prevent her from eloping with the clerk of a 
trader. Margaret is one of those reputedly learned ladies who assume 
an inflated style of speech. We append an amusing extract from the 
scene in question : 

“ Margaret, Woman is a microcosm, and rightly to rule her requires 
as great talents as to govern a State. And what says the aphorism of 
Cardinal Polignac? ‘If you would not have a person deceive you, be 
careful not to let him know you mistrust him.’ And so of your daughter. 

Sir Thomas. Mrs. Margaret Maxwell, bestow your advice where it is 
wanted. Out of my depth? A likely story indeed, that I. who am fixed 
here in a national trust, appointed guardian of the English interest at the 
Court of Madrid, should not know how to manage a girl! 

Margaret. And pray, Mr. Consul, what information will your station 
afford yon? I do not deny your knowledge in export and import, nor 
doubt your skill in the difference between wet and dry goods. You may 
weigh with exactness the balance of trade, or explain the true spirit of a 
treaty of commerce—the surface, the mere skimmings of the political world. 

Sir Thomas. Mighty well! 

Margaret. But had you, with me, traced things to their original source ; 
had you discovered all social subordination to arise from original compact ; 
had you read Machiavel, Montesquieu, Locke, Bacon, Hobbes, Harrington, 
Hume ; had you studied the political testaments of Alberoni and Cardinal 
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Sir Thomas. Mercy on us! 


Margaret. Had you analysed the Pragmatic Sanction and the family 
compact; had you toiled through the laborious pages of the Vinerian 
Professor, or estimated the prevailing manners with the Vicar of New- 
castle ; in a word, had you read Amicus upon Taxation, and Inimicus upon 
Representation, you would have known—— 

Sir Thomas. What ? 

Margaret. That in spite of the frippery of the French Salique Law, 


woman isa free agent, a noun-substantive entity, and, when treated with 
confidence—— 


Sir Thomas. Why, perhaps she may not abuse it; but still, my sage 
sister, it is but a perhaps ; now, my method is certain, infallible; by con- 
fining her, I cannot be deceived. 


Margaret. And pray, sir, what right have you to confine her? Look in 
your Puffendorf! Though born in Spain, she isa native of England; her 


birthright is liberty—a better patrimonial estate than any of your despotic 
countries could give her.” 


In ‘The Nabob’ we have an easily recognisable type of character, 
the villain, who, after a profitable residence abroad, returns to his 
native land, there to apply his ill-gotten gold to the annoyance and 
sometimes to the ruin of his neighbours. Nabob was a title 
generally employed to designate those who had returned with the 
spoils or the savings of an Oriental career; and the term “rich as 
a Nabob” lingers still in some English counties. In Foote’s time 
there was a man of this character who attained great notoriety, and it 
was his career which the dramatist set himself to depict. The writer 
indulges in a good deal of banter at the expense of the Antiquarian 
Society, some of whose members carried the passion for relics to a 
ridiculous excess. 

‘The Cozeners,’ which was performed for the first time in 1744, 
carries its purpose in its title— 


“The sudden and unmerited elevation of persons without character, as 
well those who had not lived long enough in the world to acquire any, as 
those who might have forfeited a portion of theirs, begat in men’s minds 
gross notions of venality regarding those who had to bestow such favours ; 
the same poison descended into the lower ranks of life; even justice was 
supposed to have held the scales at a marketable price, and a conspiracy 


to defraud its ends, or to immolate victims at its bases, had been recently 
discovered.” 


Such corruption and venality Foote resolved to castigate. That 
noted corruptor and fashionable preacher Dr. William Dodd, actually 
had the audacity to offer the Lord Chancellor a bribe, that he might 
step into a good living then vacant; but the result of his temerity 
acted as a salutary warning to others. The Lord Chancellor not only 
declined the proffered bribe, but struck off the name of Dodd from 


the list of the King’s chaplains. Yet in spite of the lash of the 
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satirist from Molitre downward, cozening, we suppose, will prevail 
in some of its forms till the end of time. 

What was the secret of Foote’s power over his contemporaries, and 
what is the ground for our reasonable conviction that his works 
ought not to be allowed to sink into oblivion? The answer lies not 
only in the inherent wit of the comedies themselves, but in the fact 
that Foote took the dramatic tide at the ebb, and turned it to his 
own advantage. At the time he wrote, tragedy had altogether 
fallen from its high estate. No works of original power were pro- 
duced, although Garrick shed a new lustre upon the stage by his 
wonderful impersonation of Shakespearean characters. But he was 
only one bright particular star upon a darkened horizon. Men like 
Lillo essayed a new groove in tragedy, but it was of an inferior 
range and quality, and the one famous tragedy of Foote’s day, 
Home’s ‘ Douglas,’ was the result of a close study of foreign writers. 
There were, it is true, a number of writers possessing wit and much 
humorous fancy, but comedy, too, was on the decline. Writers for 
the stage began to devote themselves to the burlesque side of the comic 
art, and political travesties became the order of the day. Fielding 
was amongst those who wasted their powers in this direction. Foote, 
being a man of quick and penetrating mind, at once perceived his 
opportunity, and struck in. He saw that the element of farce was 
one which had not been made the most of in comedy, and by using 
it in conjunction witha real satiric faculty in portraying the follies 
of the day, he attained success. That the result did not belie his 
expectations, is shown in the fact that he was described as the 
English Aristophanes. 

If in all its breadth and fulness, Foote was not entitled to this 
epithet of “The English Aristophanes,” there were yet some aspects 
of his character (as will have been gathered from a preceding observa- 
tion) in which the learned Greek and world-famous humourist might 
readily have acknowledged kinship with the English dramatist. 
Although separated by so many centuries, they had common qualities. 
In both is witnessed a perfect abandon of humour; there is no 
hesitation, no endeavour to count the cost before the satirist swoops 
down on his prey. Both were the scourgers of their age. But in the 
case of Aristophanes there was the imposing background of genius 
which is lacking in Foote. For that reason, the epithet applied to 
the latter is as flattering to the English dramatist as it is unjust to 
his far greater prototype. 

Yet if humour and satire as salutary social forces require any 
apology, this apology may unquestionably be discovered in the witty 
and entertaining writings of Samuel Foote. 





Che Halt on the Way. 


A Story By THE AuTHorR oF ‘ Kitty.’ 


Ir was a wild January night even in sunny Algeria. The city 
itself was deluged with blinding rain; over the vast plain of the 
Metidja blew a hurricane, whilst through the famous forest of Teniet- 
el-Haad raged the storm-wrack, weighing down the veteran cedars 
with masses of snow. Such storms overtake the traveller here 
without warning, and twenty years ago few and wide apart, the cara- 
vanserais offering shelter on the road. 

About half-way between Algiers and the little garrison of Teniet- 
el-Haad, stood one of these rough hostelries, affording the scantiest 
possible accommodation, yet with its feebly twinkling lights and 
barking of dogs innumerable, how welcome to the belated wanderer on 
such anight! Few however—all the better luck for them !—seemed 
to be abroad. 

When evening closed in, only three tourists occupied the part of 
the building reserved for the better order of visitors. This was a 
spacious oblong room used as a salle-di-manger, and leading out of 
it were four small bed-chambers generally reserved for ladies. A 
huge fire of cedar logs blazed at one end, and set round were large 
sofas, made up as beds in case of necessity. To-night, however, the 
three strangers, an English lady, her young daughter, and a woman 
courier had the whole place to themselves. The lady and her maid 
were now busy unpacking in their rooms ; and the girl—one of those 
fair, delicate little maidens typical of England and English bringing- 
up—sat alone on a low stool by the fire. 

She held an open book in her hands, a story of Miss Yonge’s, but 
the sense of being in a caravanserai was too novel and too exciting to 
permit of reading. As she watched the cedar logs, wondering what 
would be the next experience of this wonderful African journey, the 
large door leading into the outer building opened and a lady wearing 
a riding-habit entered. The girl sprang up at once, and not abashed 
by the circumstance that the newcomer was a Frenchwoman, 
offered her place and her friendly offices. The weary, bedraggled 
appearance of the stranger moved the gentle-hearted child to com- 
passion, whilst her beauty impressed her still more. For the dripping 
veil and soddened hat being now removed, she saw before her one 
of the most beautiful faces she had as yet beheld. — the 
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face of a very young woman, certainly not that of a very happy one. 
But the perfection of lines, the pearliness, almost radiance of the pale 
complexion, the dark, unutterably expressive eyes, the shadowy hair 
piled up in a coronet over the brow—all these made a picture to be 
gazed upon again and again, and once seen, if only glanced at, not to 
be easily forgotten. 

“ Will you not take off your riding-habit?” asked Eva Langford, 
touching one damp sleeve with dismay. 

The stranger shook her head. 

“My trunk is forwarded to Teniet by ailigence, dear child. But 
I wore a mackintosh over this. I am not really wet, only cold, so 
cold.” 

So saying, she stretched her slender feet and small white hands 
towards the fire. 

Eva, childlike and impetuous always, was on her knees in a moment, 
unlacing the stranger’s shoes. The lady remonstrated with a sweet 
pensive smile, but Eva would have her way. 

“ T always do it for mamma,” she said, delighted to be busy and to 
make so fascinating an acquaintance. She was noting all the while too, 
with a child’s ingenuous curiosity, the exact fit and elaborate finish of 
the shoes, the fineness of the silk stockings, the marvellous symmetry 
of the small feet. Everything about the stranger seemed phenomenal 
to her inexperienced eyes. 

“ And if you would really like to get rid of your riding-habit, I am 
sure mamma would lend you a dress,” she prattled on. ‘She has 
two in her portmanteau, I know.” 

For answer, the lady stooped down and pressed a kiss on the 
upraised forehead. 

“ Darling, I should like to accept the offer, if only to give you 
pleasure. But I have been riding all day long and have another 
long journey in store for me to-morrow. I must get some food, then 
go straight to bed. Strange!” she added, still bending low over the 
sweet young face. “ You remind me of an English girl I loved dearly 
years ago.” 

The cedar logs now blazed anew and lighted up the pair, making a 
marvellously beautiful picture. The perfect, pensive face of the 
elder woman with its marble-like yet healthful paleness, wealth of 
dusky hair and strange expression, half of wild unrest, half of 
despairing resolve, formed a striking contrast to the innocent, un- 
troubled, questioning look of the kneeling girl. The one might 
have symbolised Night, the other Morning, so dark, mysterious, at 
the same time starry and beautiful, the stranger; so golden, rosy, 
hopeful, the apparition of the English Eva. 

“ Just such blue eyes and fair, wavy hair, just such a bloom had she 
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on her cheeks,” mused the Frenchwoman, whose name was Madame 
d’Arlay, stroking the dainty, upturned head. Then, as if speaking to 
herself, she added, ‘“‘ My Eva, ah! where are you now?” 

“That is my name, too!” Eva said, child as she was, inexperienced 
as she was, able to realise the pathos of the clear voice, the witchery 
of the dark, penetrating eyes. She did not know how it was, but 
this lonely, beautiful woman seemed to lift her out of the every-day 
world into the region of romance. As she now knelt at her feet, 
chafing her small cold hands on which sparkled costly rings, a feeling 
akin to adoration came over her. She dared not give utterance to 
the thought uppermost in her mind, but the other read it as an open 
book. With smiling yet pensive approval, once more the grand, 
gracious creature leaned forward and touched the child’s innocent 
forehead with her lips. 

At that moment the door of one of the i inner chambers opened, 
and a veritable copy of Eva’s self appeared on the threshold. But a 
richer, fuller copy; this young English matron, with her insular 
freshness and bloom, was just as sweet to look on as her youthful 
daughter, though in her case the naiveté and shy inquiringness of 
girlhood were exchanged for the placid repose of the wife and mother. 
Otherwise, indeed, the pair might have been taken for the elder and 
younger sister in a large family. 

Swift as lightning, however, a look of recognition flashed across 
Mrs. Langford’s face, and with it disappeared every trace of the 
quiet unconcern and tranquillity that had reigned there the moment 
before. Turning from deep crimson to ashen pale, trembling in 
every limb, she sprang forward, and swiftly, almost roughly, raised 
the astounded Eva from her low seat at the stranger’s knees. Then, 
far too agitated to murmur so much as a word of explanation or 
reproof, she hurried her to the room she had herself just quitted, and 
by asign of her pale lips only, bade her stay there. 

“ Mamma, mamma, dear,” cried the disconcerted girl, “ what have 
Idone? Why may I not speak to that lady ?” 

Still Mrs. Langford could not get out a syllable. She merely 
dropped a hasty kiss on the troubled, appealing young face held up to 
her own, then, shutting the door after her, she returned to the large 
bare salon, where the stranger now sat alone. 


Il. 


Sue too had recognised in Eva’s mother the schoolfellow and bosom- 
friend of innocent girlish days, and to her, also, recognition brought 
keenest anguish. When Mrs. Langford returned, she found the 
slender, black-robed figure huddled before the fire like some shame- 
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stricken, woebegone, self-abandoned thing. Even the quickly shut 
door, and hasty advancing step of the Englishwoman, did not 
rouse her ; or was it that she could not bear to meet the eyes of her 
childhood’s friend? Without a moment’s hesitation, with that direct, 
abrupt, merciless candour which takes no account of personal feeling, 
and is only bent on reaching the truth, the other plunged at once 
into the matter nearest her heart. 

“ Jeanne!” she cried, “it is my child you have been caressing— 
you the run-away wife, the unnatural mother,—you must have divined 
it. How dared you do it?” 

The pale face was now raised proudly, and the tall, beautifully 
formed figure resumed its former erect attitude. 

“‘ How was I to tell?” she asked, in a pained, apologetic voice, yet 
with the tone of one bound to make a feeble effort on her own behalf. 
“Nor could she know anything of my history, either. What harm 
should I do her ?” 

Mrs. Langford dropped into the vacant chair on the opposite side 
of the fireplace, with a look of desperate resolve. Cost what it might, 
she was determined to unburden herself. Her whole frame was 
shaken with passionate indignation. She knew that she was not 
mistress of herself. that she might give utterance to ungenerous, 
cruel, even unjustifiable sentiments. Nevertheless, she must speak. 

“Harm!” she reiterated, with extraordinary bitterness. “Is 
there no harm in appearing what you are not? You were speaking 
tenderly to my Evey just now, kissing her innocent brow, as a mother 
might—you who have abandoned your own little girls, left them to 
hirelings and strangers, and for what? ‘To follow your own wild 
- will, to enslave yourself to a shameless lover !” 

Harder-hitting words could scarcely be uttered; and the other, in 
spite of her calm and evidently deliberate reserve, writhed under 
them. She sat erect, looking straight into her old schoolfellow’s face. 

“Do not arraign one who is not here to defend himself,” she said, 
in quiet, passive tones. “I, too, could say something by way of self- 
defence if you would listen to me.” 

“T know well enough what arguments you have to use,” retorted 
Mrs. Langford, shocked at her own vehemence, yet unable to restrain 
it; unable to see, moreover, any just cause for restraining it. She 
had still before her mind’s eye the vivid picture of a few minutes ago, 
her own Evey, her: tenderly reared darling, in the arms of a fallen 
angel, a woman unworthy of woman friends. “ You would lay all 
the blame of your conduct upon an unsuitable marriage, a mariage de 
convenance, forced upon you by your parents. Unhappy I know you 
were from the beginning of your wedded life; but you have children. 
Could not these teach you patience ?” 
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She was growing a little calmer now—the force of indignation was 
gradually spending itself as she went on, getting nearer and nearer 
to the sense of personality, lost sight of just before. This Jeanne 
was still the Jeanne she loved in early days. During many years 
their correspondence had formed the closest confidence of their maiden 
lives. Affection began not to re-assert itself, but to be remembered. 

“Ts entire happiness in marriage the portion of us all, if any? 
Must we look for that faultlessness in our husbands we do not ourselves 
possess? I married as an English girl naturally does—the man of 
her choice. Can I aver, for all that, that the path of life has never 
been thorny and difficult? We must bear and forbear in marriage as 
in every other condition of life. And, again, you were not childless.” 

“Children are not always clinging and affectionate, and they may 
be taught to turn even against their own mother,” said Madame 
d’Arlay. 

“Ts that a reason for abandoning them?” asked Eva. “If your 
own children do not love you, the fault must be your own. People 
are always too ready to love you—the worse for them.” 

Every phase of this interview was bringing back to both some- 
thing of the old relationship. Mrs. Langford did not know if she 
had touched her former friend at all. She only realised that the old 
feelings could not be got rid of—that, in spite of the apparent gulf 
dividing them, the past with its clinging memories of girlhood would 
never be undone, or even lost to sight. 

Madame d’Arlay, on her side, was wondering how much of the 
warm-hearted, confiding Eva of former days remained ; how much, if 
at all, she might count on her sympathy. 

“Others may be ready to love me—yes,” she now said, in a voice 
as clear, animated and outspoken as that of her companion, and if 
possible, more bitter. ‘But can we force our affections against our 
will? I will conceal nothing. This man for whom I am sacrificing 
so much is the only being in the world I have ever loved.” 

“ And do we live to love and be loved only?” cried Mrs. Langford, 
scornful and biting. “ Does not duty count for something in life? 
Is that love worth acceptance which is purchased at the price of 
conscience ? ” 

Jeanne sat with bowed head, and hands clasped on her knees. 

“ You cannot understand me. You love your husband, he has ever 
been good to you,” she murmured in a low voice. 

“ Were it otherwise—for my Evey’s sake. .. But do not let us talk 
of myself,” Mrs. Langford said, extremely agitated, her utterance for 
a moment checked by burning tears. “I have brought my darling 
here for her health: her father awaits us at home. My life and duty 
lie straight before me. But your ways—your ways are crooked, 
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Jeanne. They make me tremble. Why are you here and alone 
to-day ?” 

“TI have nothing more to disclose,” was the proud, passionate 
answer. “That love I spoke of just now is my only refuge. Iam 
seeking it as a shelter, a home.” 

“ He is here, then—in Algeria—the false friend, the tempter, the 
' spoiler of your peace?” asked Eva. 

“TI join him to-morrow at Teniet-el-Haad. There, hidden from 
the world, we shall live for each other,” was the low-voiced reply. 

“Jeanne, do not so delude yourself,” continued Mrs. Langford, 
putting all the force and passion she was mistress of into her words ; 
“TI am a wife as well as you. I also have some experience of the 
world and of human hearts. Never believe that such a union can 
bring anything but fleeting joy with it. Better, ay, thrice more 
endurable the fate of a neglected, unloved—Heaven help me—an 
injured wife, than the silent scorn of unhallowed love; sooner or 
later it will crush you. Jeanne, you are a woman; be proud for the 
sake of others. For,” she added, now kneeling on the low stool 
lately occupied by her young daughter, “ you do not know what harm 
you do us all by consenting thus to abase, humiliate yourself—you 
who are so beautiful, who might be so good! My Eva just now, my 
own innocent child,—I saw it at a glance—she was fascinated by your 
beauty, your winningness ; and when she comes to learn, as learn she 
shall some day, that you are not fit to be caressed and loved by 
pure souls like her own, what a bitter experience and disenchant- 
ment for her! And sheisonly oneoutof many. Think of your own 
children, girls too, in their turn to become wives and mothers. When 
they are old enough to understand it, think you that your story will 
be concealed from them! If they in their turn should go astray, 
the sin will be yours. It must be so. Oh! these curses will 
madden you at last, when it is too late.” 

The clear, passionate voice broke down; the usually calm, perhaps 
to outsiders commonplace, young mother lay at the feet of her 
friend weeping bitterly, utterly unable to control herself, incapable of 
getting out another syllable. Jeanne also was much moved, though 
evidently unshaken in her resolve. Large tears streamed down her 
pale cheeks ; and feeling that since she could not say the word Eva 
listened for, there was no need to speak at all, forgetting for a 
moment their relations towards each other, she now bent down and 
stroked the mother’s golden hair, as half an hour before she had 
stroked the child’s. 

That touch recalled Mrs. Langford to herself, she started up and, 
realising that her appeal was in vain, as if a venomous serpent had 
stung her, fled to her room, never once looking back. 
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Next morning every trace of the storm had vanished. Only the 
rain-drops sparkled like copious dew on the flowery waste, and as the 
sun rose in golden and crimson splendour, myriads of wild flowers 
opened their leaves, literally carpeting the turf. The vast rich plain, 
with its gleaming white towns and villages, lay bathed in sunshine, 
whilst far away, delicately pencilled in azure and violet, stretched the 
Atlas Mountains. 

The little household of the caravanserai was astir betimes. Soon 
after daybreak one or two travellers took their leave, and grooms 
were busy with the horses of the ladies. It was evident that 
alike the solitary horsewoman and the English trio contemplated 
immediate departure. Having hastily swallowed some coffee in her 
own room, Jeanne traversed the large quadrangle, charging her 
Arab attendant to follow with the horses as soon as he was ready. 
Then she passed out of the gateway into the road. A little beyond 
was a bit of rising ground, and thither she directed her steps, 
intending to wait till the horses should follow. 

It was so near the road that she could see if any one left the 
building, yet not so near that she need necessarily be observed. 
Here she sat down listlessly, not noting the superb oleanders 
bordering a stream below, nor heeding the matchlessly graceful 
asphodels shooting like silver arrows towards the warm blue sky. 

Sad and listless, yet with the same expression of fixed determina- 
tion, she waited, now mechanically plucking a handful of thyme 
or reseda, now tapping her riding-whip impatiently against the 
stony ledge on which she sat. The beauty of the place and of the 
hour, with its virginal freshness and transparency, its rosy smiling- 
ness and serenity, disconcerted her. She would have preferred to 
continue her desperate journey in storm and rain. 

As she sat thus, owning to herself that, in spite of the love for 
which she was sacrificing her peace, no forlorner creature breathed 
in the wide world, she felt her waist suddenly clasped by little hands, 
and saw a sweet girlish face bent low over her own. It was Evey 
Langford, though if any human being could look like an apparition 
rather than a mortal creature, it was this artless, clinging girl now! 

She had taken off her hat, slinging it over one arm, whilst on her 
bosom and in her hair were beautiful field flowers, hastily appro- 
priated on the way. Her fair, short hair hung seraph-wise round 
the delicate throat, whilst no angel ever depicted by the divine 
Raphael himself, possessed sweeter, purer eyes or a more winning, 
ingenuous smile. 
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“T have been looking for you everywhere. Mamma has sent me 
to you,” she said in a voice of childish, affectionate concern, throwing 
herself on the rocky ground at the other’s feet ; then she added with 
an artless yet penetrating look, repeating her carefully-conned lesson 
as innocently as a five-year-old scholar, ‘“‘ Mamma is so unhappy about 
you. She hardly got any sleep last night.” 

The Frenchwoman had beer so utterly taken aback by this sudden 
appearance that it took her some minutes to regain self-possession. 
Eva’s child here, caressing her, after the cruel rebuke of the night 
before! She felt astounded, almost unable to credit the evidence of 
her senses. Eva prattled on, not of course in the least realising 
the momentous issues at stake, having just taken her mother’s words 
at their literal meaning—no more. 

“Mamma is not going to Teniet-el-Haad after all; she will take 
me, she says, some day to Kabylia instead. We drive back to 
Algiers this very day, and we want you to go with us.” 

“My poor child!” began Jeanne, emboldened once more to stroke 
those golden curls, even to touch that fair young brow with her cold 
lips. ‘“ What you ask is impossible. It cannot, cannot be.” 

“Why cannot it be?” asked Eva, fixing her sweet, clear eyes on 
her companion’s. “Mamma says that you are going to enemies, to 
wicked people, and that you can never feel really happy among them. 
She wants you to stay with us fora time before you return to France. 
Oh, I should like it so much! Will you not do it to please me ?” 

Thus saying, without a trace of emotion or sentimentality, only 
giving way to the naturally affectionate impulses of youth, she put 
her arms round the other’s neck and clasped her close. She was 
merely doing what she had been told to do, and at the same time 
yielding to a natural attraction for this beautiful, mysterious creature, 
her mother’s old friend. 

“And there is another thing,” she said. “If you go to Teniet-cl- 
Haad I am never so much as to mention your name any more.” 

“You are young and inexperienced ; you cannot understand difficult 
lives like mine,” Jeanne replied, gently breaking away from the fond 
embrace, casting off such sweet glamour. She must go on. 

“But everybody’s life is easier if spent with good people,’ the 
child continued. “And you are good, I am sure. You cannot be 
happy till you get back to your own little girls.” 

“We are not all of us made for happiness,” Madame d’Arlay cried 
in a voice of passionate despair. It seemed to ring through these 
flowery wastes ‘like the cry of some lost soul. “Go back, sweet 
child. Forget that I have ever crossed your ~uileless path.” 

Yet another innocent kiss pressed on the pale cheek, then a 
long, pained, bewildered look of the candid eyes. 
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“ As if I should forget!” Eva added with well tutored persistence, 
and she tried to think what she should say next. The poor child 
had come to an end of her stock of arguments learned by rote, she 
only comprehended in a dim, childish way, that here was some 
terrible unhappiness to be averted by the return to Algiers for which 
she was sent to plead. The beauty, the forlornness, the clinging ten- 
derness of this lonely Frenchwoman perplexed, awed her. She began to 
realise somehow that words could not do any good, that here was a 
sorrow and a mystery her own sympathy could not reach, and this 
conviction brought a wholly new and angelic expression into the 
young face. It was not only pity and love shining in Evey’s eyes 
now—pity and love Madame d’Arlay could have borne; but it 
was the look of shocked surprise, the consciousness of sudden contact 
with guilt and misery, that made her innocent scrutiny so retributive, 
so full of Heaven-sent meaning to the unhappy, shrinking Jeanne. 
Fascinated against her will, she tried to shake off the clinging caress 
of the child, to avert her wistful gaze, but in vain. Evey still clung 
to her, still looked at her with the voiceless, measureless, persuasion 
of purity and innocence, far off as heaven it had seemed to the fallen 
Jeanne a minute before, near as the field flowers at her feet 
once more. Again and again she had repeated to herself, she must 
goon. There was the passionate love that had hitherto seemed a 
wellspring of joy in her arid life, and there was her word! But she 
was crushed, conscience-stricken, made weak by the artless utterances 
and fearless glances of a child. The tempter’s voice that had enticed 
from afar, ceased to make itself heard. The vision of a life 
surrendered to self, yielded up to impulse, so bright before, faded 
from her mind. Only one thought held her captive—she belonged to 
duty and to her children. 


That same morning Mrs. Langford’s carriage set out for Algiers, 
and the vacant place beside her was occupied by a pale, pensive figure 
inariding-habit. Only Eva’s joyous prattle and childish enthusiasm 
rendered the journey endurable to the two long-parted friends who 

had made this fateful Halt on the Way. 
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One of the World's Wonders. 


THERE is something not exactly high-class in the name of Margate. 
Sixpenny teas are suggested, and a vulgar flavour of shrimps floats 
unbidden in the air, while the looming figures of Jemima and her 
ever-present ’Arry obtrude themselves on the mind in spite of our 
best efforts to believe that Margate may be a very charming place, 
as its air is certainly remarkable for bracing and invigorating the 
system. Last season Margate was crowded, lodgings were at a 
premium, and landladies and shopkeepers rejoiced at the Cholera 
Scare, and blessed it as a beneficent demon. Without that grinning 
phantom of the Cholera, English watering-places would not have 
had such a lively time, and the truth of the trite old maxim, “ It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good,” was once again substantially 
proved. But there is something at Margate besides the air, the 
sands, and the sea; something that calls for recognition from stu- 
dents, antiquarians, lovers of romance, and savanis of all classes and 
nations ; something that, just because it is at plebeian Margate, has 
escaped the proper notice and admiration it so strongly deserves. 
If the curious and beautiful subterranean temple, of which I am 
about to speak, existed anywhere but at Margate, it would certainly 
be acknowledged as one of the wonders of the world, which it 
undoubtedly is. Thousands of people go annually to Margate, and 
come away again, without knowing of its existence. I have asked 
residents at Margate about it, and found them perfectly ignorant of 
its whereabouts, and I have been instrumental in sending them to 
see what they may be more reasonably proud of than anything in or 
about their town; namely, the magnificent and wonderful piece of 
ancient workmanship known as the “ Shell Grotto.” To begin with, 
this name is a mistake. The whole management of the place is a 
mistake. When a man meets you at the corner of the pier and puts 
a badly printed fiy-leaf in your hand with the words “ Go and see 
the Grotto” upon it, you naturally believe that it is an advertisement 
of a place built out of oyster-shells, where you can have tea and 
shrimps ad libitum, and you immediately set yourself against such 
allurements, preferring to be in the fresh salt air, and roam at your 
pleasure by the sea. It was the merest chance in the world that 
persuaded me to see this “Grotto.” I was crumpling the fly-leaf 
advertisement in my hand, about to throw it away, when some 
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words in small print caught my eye. They were, ‘“ T'wo thousand square 
feet of shell-work.” This aroused my curiosity, for I thought that 
even two thousand square feet of oyster-shells would be worth looking 
at. So I turned to the man who had given me the advertisement, 
and said, “ Where is this grotto?” 

He was a pale, hungry-looking individual, and had a monotonous 
way of speaking, which probably arose out of a long and bitter 
experience of trying to persuade people to “go and see the Grotto” 
who wouldn’t go. 

“Up on the Dane,” he replied. 

‘Where is the Dane?” 

“ Right through the town. You can’t miss it.” And he turned a 
filmy eye upon me with a show of interest. “Are you going to see 
it?” 

“Yes, I think so. Is it something you have built up there?” 

The man broke into a hoarse laugh. 

“T built it! Lor’ bless yer ‘art, it’s been there no one knows 
how long! You'd be a clever one if you could tell who built it. I 
don’t know nothink about it, no more don’t any one else that I ever 
heerd on.” 

I was now fairly interested in the matter, and lost no time in 
walking to the “Dane.” My way lay right through the town, in and 
out some very dirty streets, smelling strongly of fish and tar, and 
then up a slight eminence. This eminence was the “ Dane,” called 
30 for reasons that must be left to antiquarians to decide, and the 
third turning to the left was marked “To the Grotto.” It was 
quite a quarter of an hour’s walk from the pier, which is perhaps one 
of the reasons why so few excursionists seem to know anything 
about the place, and those few who have seen it, have no idea of its 
value as an antiquity, apart from its extreme beauty. My expecta- 
tions were at first somewhat disappointed when, following the way 
indicated “ To the Grotto,” it led me to an unpretending little house, 

with flowers in the front garden, and a bill in the window which 
said, “Tea provided.” “Perhaps,” thought I, “it is only a catch- 
penny after all,” and I looked suspiciously at a hanging board on 
which was printed, “ Visitors to the Grotto are requested to ring the 
bell.” 

I hesitated a moment, but finally rang, and prepared myself for 
some carefully constructed piece of humbug. The door was opened by 
a cheery-looking woman, to whom I said, “ Can I see the Grotto? ” 

“Certainly,” she replied. “If you will go down those three little 
steps to the right, my daughter will bring you a light and show you 
the way.” 

“Ts it underground ?” I asked with some surprise. 
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“Oh yes ;” she said, smiling affably, ‘“ quite underground.” 

And then she disappeared, shutting her door. She evidently had 
no intention of proposing a shrimp tea, so I descended the steps 
indicated and found a closed door, which, however, was speedily 
opened by a fresh-faced, intelligent looking girl, who invited me in 
and then proceeded to light a wax taper. The little room in which 
I found myself was a kind of shop, where views of Margate, shells, 
baskets and other trifles were on sale; among other things, pho- 
tographs of the “Grotto” I had come tosee. I examined one of these 
with increasing wonder. “Is it really like this?” I exclaimed. 
“ Not possible!” 

“Oh, it is much better than that,” said the girl,smiling. ‘ You see, 
it is difficult to take a good photograph of the place, as it is so dark. 
If you will come this way, please, I will light the gas as we go.” 

And, with lighted taper in hand, she went down a flight of rough 
stone steps, I following her, and in a minute we were in the sub- 
terranean temple, miscalled a Grotto, and which, as my guide lit the 
gas all along it, proved to be one of the most beautiful, fantastic, 
and interesting relics of the ancient days that exists in England or 
anywhere else. I had expected nothing like it. I had no idea there 
was such a place to be seen anywhere, least of all in Margate, and I 
was fairly bewildered at the fine architecture and artistic proportions 
of the beautiful temple in which I stood. It is spaciously and 
mathematically planned; a long winding passage, with exquisitely 
designed archways here and there, leads to the culminating point, 
a square room with the fragments of an altar at each end. An 
enormous column, as thick and as handsomely rounded as the centre 
column in Roslin Chapel, supports the roof, but the wonder of it all, 
apart from its architectural construction, is that the walls, the centre 
column, and the altars, are covered with shell panels, designed by the 
brain and worked by the hand of man, every panel different in design, 
and all beautifully executed. Here a sunflower, with leaves and buds, 
all exquisitely worked out in shells of different form and size, covers 
one panel; next to it, a rising sun surrounded with triangles, stars 
and crescents—one particularly beautiful panel has upon it a full- 
blown rose with leaves, thorns and buds, all perfect. Two hearts, 
one within the other, a sword or dagger half drawn from its hilt, a 
star-fish, rings entwined, and all sorts of emblematical signs form 


-centres for these wonderful shell panels, each panel having a different 


and more or less elaborate border. The great centre column isa 
perfect marvel of shell-work, some portions of it being as finely worked 
as Florentine mosaic. The shells used are the usual ones found on 
the sea-shore, and are bedded in common clay. Utterly unprepared 
as I was for such a marvel of art and beauty, I said to my guide: 
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“What is the history of this wonderful place? ‘Does any one 
know anything about it?” 

“Very little is known,” said the girl. “It was first discovered in 
1834. The foundations for a school were being laid just above here, 
and one of the workmen let his spade fall. To his surprise it 
dropped through a hole and disappeared. A small boy was then let 
down through the hole to look after the spade, and when he got to 
the bottom he found himself just close to the centre column of the 
Grotto. Afterwards the entrance was found, and cleared of stones 
and ‘rubbish, so that people could walk through. The piece of land 
on which it is, has always been private property, and the lady to 
whom it now belongs allows us to live here for a small rental and 
make what we can by showing the Grotto, as long as we take good 
care of it. She had the gas laid on all through the place as it is 
now. A great many people who have seen it have said it ought to be 
written about in the papers, but no one has taken any particular 
notice of it yet.” 

On further inquiry, I heard that Frank Buckland, the naturalist, 
had paid many visits to the cave, purposing to write a book about 
it, had not untimely Death put an end to his useful labours. His 
theory was, that all the shells used in the ornamentation of the place, 
must have been taken alive—that is, with fish in them, or they 
could’ not have remained in the wonderful state of preservation in 
' which they now are. This is, however, a difficult question, which 
only profound conchologists can determine. 

The square room at the end of the beautiful vaulted passage, looks 
as if intended for a place of worship, though the Christian emblem 
of the cross is nowhere to be seen. The walls here are richly 
emblazoned with designs in shells of the sun; the sun rising, setting, 
and in the full splendour of all his rays; these rays exquisitely 
worked in the minutest shells, some of them so small that one needs 
a microscope to judge the amount of patience, thought and skill, 
bestowed on their arrangement. On some of the panels in this room 
too are worked urns or vases of primitive shape, from which flames 
are depicted ascending. Tapping the middle panel at the end of this 
chamber, I found that it sounded hollow. I suggested to my guide 
that it might be well to make some excavations there; she agreed, 
but averred that the present owner of the property would never allow 
it. Wandering slowly back through the beautiful vaulted passages, 
I noticed at the top of one of the arches the small figure of a man 
in a sitting posture, carved out of one stone; the arms are tightly 
folded, the head is gone, but judging from the position of the body, 
the head had evidently turned downwards so that the chin rested on 
the breast. Full of curiosity and surprise, I turned back once more 
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to look at the whole effect of this almost unrecognised memento of 
the past, and noticed how marvellously the designs harmonised 
together, the different colours and shapes of the shells blending so 
that from the foot of the steps that led into it, as far as eye could see, 
it looked like a miniature chapel ornamented with the finest mosaic 
work. It is difficult to guess for what purpose it could have been 
built. It is certainly not a Christian temple; nor is it Druidical, as 
the Druids never worshipped underground, but on hills and in forests. 
It is more likely to be a relic of Scandinavian mythology—it is 
suggestive of the sea, and may have been a burial-place of the 
Vikings, though it is generally believed that these bold riders of the 
waves preferred to let their lifeless bodies drift out to sea in ships 
and sink in the “cold, populous graves” of the ocean they loved so 
well, rather than be laid in the damp and wormy earth. Whatever 
it be, the Shell Grotto at Margate deserves a better name and a 
wider fame, and so it will prove, when antiquarians and scholars 
shall have given it proper consideration, and have freed it from its 
present common surroundings. Sixpence, for seeing so beautiful and 
extraordinary a place, seems an absurdly small sum, considering 
what “guides,” as a rule, charge for showing sights not half so 
interesting ; yet that humble silver coin is the only key required to 
unlock the wonders of a palace almost as beautiful as one of the 
scenes in Hans Christian Andersen’s ‘ Little Mermaid.’ 

Before leaving, I asked the gentle and obliging damsel of the 
Grotto, if many people visited the place} 

“Sometimes, a great many,” she replied, “ but they just scramble 
through and never ask any questions. I don’t suppose they stop to 
think whether it is an old relic or a modern building. Some of the 
roughs try to pick the shells out and destroy the panels ; we have to 
watch very carefully to prevent mischief being done.” 

She showed me one place where the ruthless fingers of some 
particularly destructive ’Arry had broken away the centre petals of a 
rose, and I was able to discern more closely than ever the exquisite 
beauty and fineness of the work. It would be absurd indeed to 
imagine such a place to be modern, for who, in these busy days, 
would bestow so much time, labour and patience on the building and 
ornamentation of a subterranean chapel with shells? At a rough 
calculation, I should say that it would take a man an entire day, 
working hard every hour, to make one square foot of this shell-work, 
and there are two thousand square feet of it altogether. The trouble 
of collecting the shells, sorting and arranging them, the infinite 
patience, skill, and delicacy of finger required to bed: them in the 
clay, apart from the knowledge of art exhibited in the plan of each 
design on the panels, all this taken into consideration, heightens the 
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interest, and increases the value of this Grotto as a splendid example 
of early artistic effort. The name of the hill in which it was 
excavated, “the Dane,” suggests the idea that perhaps when the 
Danish hordes ravaged the coast in the time of the ancient Britons, 
the place may have been used for secret worship of some kind. It 
was evidently not a mere hiding-place, it was not a dungeon, for the 
lavish ornamentation of the walls and the spaciousness of the building 
would, in such a case, have been quite unnecessary. At any rate, it 
affords a field for students of early art and architecture, and I shall 
be glad if my description of the place induces those who are learned 
in the land to visit it and give public voice to their ideas respecting 
its origin. It is as wonderful in its way as Fingal’s Cave, or the 
Blue Grotto at Capri, both of which magnificent natural structures 
are celebrated throughout the world; while the Shell Grotto, badly 
named, and badly advertised, and moreover having the disadvantage 
of being at over-popular Margate, remains temporarily in obscurity. 
All mention of it has been lately omitted from the Margate Guide- 
book. I hear that it was once alluded to there, en passant, in two or 
three lines, but in the new editions even that allusion has dropped 
out. The place should be called “‘ The Shell Tomb of the Vikings,” 
“The Norseman’s Cave,” “The Scandinavian Shell Temple,” any 
taking, descriptive title—anything but the “ Grotto; ” for, say what 
we will, a Margate “ Grotto” cannot be divided from the idea of 
shrimps, yea, even horrible suggestions are presented of periwinkles 
and pins! Everybody of taste and refinement will and must avoid 
a Margate “Grotto,” even if they know nothing of it but its name. 
If John Ruskin, the enthusiastic worshipper of the mosaics of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral, would but take a trip to Margate, and give the 
world his opinion on the design and art-work of this subterranean 
temple, I am sure he would tell us that we are a very dense and 
stupid people to be so indifferent to one of the rarest antiquities we 
possess. Perhaps the distinguished Art Critic might himself give the 
place a new and fitting name, thus raising it with honour from the 
half suspicious distrust and incredulity in which it is now held, and 
making it famous in the eyes of the public by giving us the clue to 
its origin, and proving, as far as proof can go, that these shining, 
shell-embroidered walls and arched roofs had once resounded to the 
shouts of the strong sea-warriors whom no terrors of wind or wave 
could daunt, and who swore by, and sometimes defied, in the plenitude 
of their muscular vigour and prowess, the great gods,Odin and Thor. 
Marre Core. 
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Che Earl of Beaconsfield. 


A STUDY. 


TuovcH it may be too soon to assign to Lord Beaconsfield the 
place which he will permanently occupy in the records of English 
statesmanship, it is not too soon to attempt an impartial estimate of 
his character and career, of the work which he actually accomplished, 
and of the still greater work, perhaps, which he was not allowed to 
perform ; of the ideas which animated him, and of the extent to 
which he was enabled to carry those ideas into action. 

At any rate, such an endeavour on the morrow of the defeat sustained 
by the Liberal party in Parliament, followed by the resignation of 
the Cabinet, which more than five years supplanted that of Lord 
Beaconsfield, and on the eve of the possible, or probable, accession to 
power of a new Conservative Administration, cannot be unseasonable. 

Many causes have been assigned for Lord Beaconsfield’s failure 
at the General Election of 1880. One of them has, perhaps, 
been overlooked. In the famous letter addressed to the Duke of 
Marlborough, signifying his intention to appeal to the constituencies, 
Lord Beaconsfield clearly presented himself before the English public 
as the indispensable man of the hour—the saviour of his country 
from revolution and anarchy, endowed with an exclusive power of 
causing, what seven years previously he had described as “the 
moaning wind of Socialism,” audible throughout Europe, to subside. 
The attitude he thus assumed was not congenial to the English 
character. The inhabitants of these islands unconsciously resent the 
claim, on the part of any individual, however illustrious—who at the 
moment happens to be in the possession of power—to be accepted 
by them on his own terms. 

Mr. Gladstone had previously advanced in 1874 the same pre- 
tensions. He had asked his countrymen to register a plébiscite in 
his favour, and they had refused to do so. Lord Beaconsfield 
made a similar request and met with an identical answer. Like 
Mr. Gladstone, the last eighteen months of his administration 
had been signalised by a series of errors and misfortunes. The 
instinct of the democracy, not an infallible instinct by any means, 
prompted it to judge of the pronunciamento rather by the sinister 
facts, fresh in its memory, than by the auspicious era which its 
author would have them to believe was about to dawn. It seems 
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scarcely necessary, for a correct understanding of the causes of the 
Conservative collapse in 1880, to add to this the consideration 
that Mr. Gladstone had been making a series of oratorical progresses 
and electioneering campaigns throughout the United Kingdom, that 
he had brought into play the instrument which with the English 
public is the mightiest political power of all—that of his resonant, 
plausible, and indefatigable eloquence. 

No reasonable person, not even the most enthusiastic Liberal or 
Radical, can suppose that if Lord Beaconsfield’s life and strength had 
been prolonged, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues would not long ere 
this have been ejected from office. The pendulum would probably 
have swung back some two years since. England is governed—and 
the more democratic it becomes, the more will this be the case—less 
by parties than by the leader of parties, less by the leaders of parties 
than by those who have been called “too powerful” individuals. 
When Lord Beaconsfield passed away there was—and it may be even 
said there is—no single man except Mr. Gladstone to rival him in 
the imagination and affection of the English people. It is not Mr. 
Gladstone’s statesmanship, it is his personal eminence, his matchless 
qualities, the attributes which have raised him above all his con- 
temporaries, that are responsible for the prolongation of his premier- 
ship from 1880 to 1885. During half a century England has been 
ruled by those who have been great Englishmen first and great 
statesmen afterwards. Whether this régime is now about to come to 
an end a little time will show. Ifit be true that the opinion of 
foreign countries is an anticipation of the judgment of our own 
posterity, the overthrow of Mr. Gladstone will be remembered as an 
event noticeable only, or chiefly, as matter for genuine congratulation. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death was an European event. 

The resignation of Mr. Gladstone has been with few exceptions com- 
mented on by the European press as calculated to relieve England of 
some of the many difficulties which beset her. It may be that Lord 
Beaconsfield, if when he was Chancellor of the Exchequor he had not 
been charged with the leadership of the House of Commons, and practi- 
cally of the whole Conservative party —if, that is, he had enjoyed as much 
leisure for official work, and as strong a body of Parliamentary support 
as Mr. Gladstone when that statesman won his laurels as a financier— 
would have elaborated a fiscal policy of the highest order. It is 
certain that Lord Beaconsfield triumphantly perpetuated the foreign 
policy of Palmerston and Canning, and by his management of our 
international affairs won for England abroad an amount of honour 
and distinction which she has been steadily losing ever since. A 
great deal is said about the damnosa hereditas bequeathed by Lord 
Beaconsfield to Mr. Gladstone. It would be far truer to say that the 
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legacy actually left by the dead to the living statesman was a care- 
fully accumulated stock of prestige and power which the illustrious 
legatee has effectually dissipated. 

Lord Beaconsfield has been called a visionary. The remark as 
applied to his foreign policy only holds true so far that he saw in 
his mental vision much which he was anxious but was also impotent to 
accomplish. The true doctrinaires in foreign politics are those who, for 
the sake of an idea, attempt the impracticable, and in their chimerical 
efforts to compass it, ignore facts, sacrifice interests, forfeit alliances. 
In the ‘ Letters of Runnymede,’ admirably edited by Mr. Hitchman, 
there is a passage in the epistle addressed to Lord Melbourne, which 
may be advantageously quoted here: “In foreign affairs, you and 
your company have finally succeeded in destroying all our old 
alliances without substituting any new ones; after having sacrificed 
every principle of British policy to secure an intimate alliance with 
France, the Cabinet of the Tuileries has even had the airy audacity 
to refuse its cooperation in that very treaty in which its promises 
alone involved you; while the British Minister can, with extreme 
difficulty, obtain an audience at St. Petersburg, the Ambassador of 
France passes with a polite smile of gay recognition the luckless 
representative of William IV., who is lounging in an antechamber 
in the enjoyment of an indolence which even your lordship might 
envy.” 

This is almost a prophetic description of the foreign policy 
of Mr. Gladstone. The Liberals came into power in April 1880, 
resolute upon cementing an imaginary friendship with France, in 
order to bring England into line with European Liberalism. For 
the same reason Mr. Gladstone had previously exclaimed “ hands off ” 
to Austria as the traditional representative of absolutism. Lord 
Beaconsfield throughout recognised the existing circumstances of 
the position, and in so doing showed himself more practical than the 
most utilitarian of Radicals. He saw that the great thing for 
England was not to bring her into line with European Liberalism or 
with any other ism, but with the mightiest diplomatic and military 
confederacy of the century, with the Austro-German alliance. He 
saw also that such an arrangement would not alienate from us, but 
would rather secure us the friendship of the most prosperous and 
powerful of the Latin races—namely, of the new-born Italy. In 
other words, he estimated the relative magnitude and tendencies of 
the forces at work in Continental Europe, and he regulated his action 
accordingly. To this task he brought not only a penetrating insight, 
but an unflinching will and an intrepid determination. The firmness 
with which he comported himself at the Berlin Conference produced 
an impression on the minds of the Chancellor and sovereigns of 
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Europe, which, it is no exaggeration to say, was a source of credit 
and profit to every subject of the English Crown. Even Mr. 
Gladstone, in his posthumous tribute in the House of Commons to 
Lord Beaconsfield, admitted this. 

The reputation of England abroad has not, since the Crimean 
War, stood higher than in 1878, during and after the assemblage 
of the statesmen of Europe at the German capital. Lord Beacons- 
field’s arrival was heralded by anticipatory applause, showered 
not only on his position asa statesman, but on his genius as a 
writer and on the brilliant interest of his career. The expectations 
formed of him were more than confirmed by his presence, whether 
in the Council Chamber or in the streets of the capital. He 
won immediately the respect and friendship of Bismarck, who shortly 
afterwards told an English diplomatist that he had never been more 
impressed than by the visit he paid Lord Beaconsfield in his rooms 
at the Kaiserhof on a certain afternoon. The German Chancellor 
found the English Minister preparing to leave for England, because 
Russia denied the Porte the right to garrison the Balkans. “I 
cannot,” he said to Prince Bismarck, “speak too highly of the civility 
of your railway officials. At considerable inconvenience they have 
provided me with a special train to-morrow morning.” So astute a 
judge of character as the Man of Blood and Iron, perceived at once 
that this was no piece of acting. On quitting Lord Beaconsfield, he 
saw Prince Gortchakoff, with the result that before nightfall Russia 
had withdrawn her opposition to a project which England would have 
regarded as a casus belli. To this day, visitors to Berlin are shown, 
in the room in which the members of the Bundsrath sit, the chair 
occupied by Lord Beaconsfield at the European areopagus of seven 
years ago. In all his dealings with foreign statesmen and chanceries, 
Lord Beaconsfield won the reputation of meaning what he said. He 
made the voice of England respected. 

That Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy was executed on a scale 
eften not commensurate with his conception of it is unquestionable. 
For instance, instead of purchasing the Suez Canal shares in 1875, 
he would doubtless, had his opportunities been equal to his designs, 
have occupied Egypt. As it was, he supplemented the purchase of 
those shares with the occupation of Cyprus. What he did was thus 
only the shadow of what he meant to do. “The foreign policy of 
England,” he said in his speech on the Danish Question in 1864, 
“must be dependent on the character of the House of Commons ;” and 
there was little or nothing in the condition of public feeling, of which 
the Representative Chamber is the embodimert, to nerve him to 
heroic enterprise. Yet, though he laboured under these difficulties 
and was compelled to recognise these impediments, Lord Beaconsfield’s 
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foreign policy was, in comparison with that of the statesmen who 
succeeded to him—inspired, as they were, by the supreme idea of 
undoing all his work—a series of splendid successes ; and this because, 
while discerning in imagination the lines of a course more ambitious 
than he dared to take, he subordinated the ideal to the practicable, 
and, having informed himself of the currents beneath the surface of 
affairs, took care not to place the craft of English statesmanship in 
opposition to them. Such was the statesmanship which commended 
itself to the imperial intellect of Burke, and the time is not far 
distant when it will be acknowledged that the leading principles of 
the latest and greatest actions of Lord Beaconsfield’s life approached 
more nearly to the standard laid down by the first of English political 
philosophers than those of any other political leader who has lived in 
our democratic days. It may well seem strange that the statesman 
who ordered his doings by the strictest reference to the precepts of 
the most prosaic common sense, who subjected a soaring imagination 
to the sternest discipline of experience, should have been charged by 
his opponents with deliberately entertaining political projects of the 
most fantastically unconstitutional kind. The grotesque absurdity 
of the suspicion is shown by the rapidity and completeness with 
which the memory of it has disappeared. The letters of “ Vindex,” 
vigorous specimens as they were of polemical English, are, one may 
safely say, forgotten. 

The nonsense that was talked by Radicals on platforms and 
in the press about the sinister designs subversive of English 
freedom imputed‘ to Lord Beaconsfield, would only to-day excite 
a smile. Yet it is the fact that many excellent if deluded people 
credited him then with being intent on reviving by some sub- 
terranean machinations the personal power of the Crown—with 
asserting for Queen Victoria more than the Stuarts ever claimed for 
themselves ; with overawing Englishmen at home by Sepoys imported 
from India ; by reviving in the person of the Duke of Edinburgh the 
Lord High Admiral of the Fleet; and finally with reducing the 
subjects of the British Monarchy to a state of Oriental despotism by 
proclaiming Her Gracious Majesty Empress of India. 

The catalogue of these charges appears ridiculous to-day. Their 
absurdity is typical of many of the other nonsensical accusations with 
which Lord Beaconsfield was, on different grounds and at various 
periods of his career, assailed. It may be admitted that for some of 
these his writings and speeches in the earlier stages of his career were 
partially responsible. The absolute continuity of English history 
was with him somewhat too much of a dominating idea. He was too 
fond of tracing analogies between a past and a present state of things, 
and he was apt to exaggerate a partial or accidental resemblance into 
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an unqualified identity. This tendency—one of the congenital defects 
of the literary mind—is particularly apparent in “ The Spirit of 
Whiggism,” also contained in Mr. Hitchman’s volume. Profoundly con- 
vinced of the mischief done to English liberty by the Whig oligarchy, 
Lord Beaconsfield, in his political novels and in several parliamentary 
and extra parliamentary addresses delivered some forty years since, 
gave utterance to a conviction that the only method of resisting the 
“jonoble tyranny,” as he calls it, was by rallying the masses round 
the throne. It was a picturesque notion, but it rested upon the 
assumption that the sovereign still had the power originally, and for 
centuries, inherent in the august office. There was an element of 
truth in the esthetic mummeries, the morris dances, the Christmas 
revels, and the general reproduction of feudal glories which formed an 
essential portion of the creed of young England. The young England 
school, that is to say, wasa rebellion or protest—and in many respects 
a healthy one—against the dominating power conferred upon the 
moneyed and the middle classes by the Reform Act of 1832. The 
movement which culminated in the Factory Acts was not in its origin 
democratic or Liberal, still less Whig. It was distinctly aristocratic 
and Tory. Therefore Lord Beaconsfield asked, who are the friends of 
the people, if not the Tories? And, what is the Tory party, if not 
national? His domestic policy and his view of the functions of 
Conservatism remained to the last day of his life what they were 
when he wrote ‘Sybil’ and ‘ Coningsby,’ stripped of their fanciful 
trappings and grotesque artificialities. He believed in the generosity, 
as in the enthusiasm of the English people, and he held that it was 
the business of Conservative statesmen to enlist popular sentiment on 
their side by remedying popular grievances, and so to convert revo- 
lutionary forces into forces making for law and order. 

The line which he took in his first great speech in the House of 
Commons on the Chartist Riots contains the key to all his opinions on 
the relations between the different classes of which the English polity 
consists. The Chartists, he maintained, must have grievances. They 
were worthy of all censure for endeavouring to redress them by force. 
None the less those grievances demanded close inquiry into the wrongs 
of the working classes, and prompt reparation. The natural and the 
best government for a country with the traditions and population of 
England appeared to Lord Beaconsfield a monarchy and aristocracy, 
resting upon a theocratic sanction, ever mindful of the wants and 
in close sympathy with the feelings of the English masses. In 
this way, and in no other, he believed, would it be practicable 
to interpose an impassable barrier between the inhabitants of the 
United Kingdom and the selfish aspirations of the Whig oligarchy, 
ever ready to use the poor as their tools, and therefore consciously 
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or unconsciously to play into the hands of the revolutionary 
Radicals. 

Such is a fair, though necessarily a very brief account of the ideas 
in the region both of foreign and domestic affairs with which Lord 
Beaconsfield started in life, and which, with tenacious and unswerving 
loyalty, he consistently endeavoured to translate into practice. Let 
us now look at the specific means which in this enterprise he employed. 
It is perhaps not easy for the most appreciative of the many 
biographies of Disraeli which have been published, to comprehend the 
exact difficulties of his position at that remote period when he naively 
told Lord Melbourne that he wished to be Prime Minister, or of the 
obstacles raised by social and personal prejudice against him. Of 
these difficulties his defects were at once the creation and the measure. 
Placed in circumstances that would have overcome less aspiring and 
resolute natures, he had to forge the instruments with which to carve 
his way through them. It was necessary, in a word, for him to suit 
his weapons to his opponents and the character of the opposition he 
encountered. 

English society, which is now rapidly becoming the most cos- 
mopolitan and tolerant in the world, the most uniformly hospitable 
to the representatives of all nationalities—Turks, Medes, Elamites, 
Parthians, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia—was, half a century 
since, fenced round by an impenetrable barrier of exclusiveness 
and triple girt with bigotry. Preeminently patrician in its bias, it 
had not done anything to encourage that levelling-up movement from 
the middle to the higher classes which has been the great feature in 
our latter-day history. Although the younger Disraeli was the son 
of a man respected for his learning and his writings, the race to 
which he belonged excited against him in his first attempt to embark 
upon a political career an amount of antagonism and bitterness which, 
in this age of Hebraic omnipotence and popularity, may well seem 
incredible. ‘The letters of the father of the present Duke of Rutland 
to the grandfather of the late Lord Strangford, in which the friend- 
ship of their two sons with Mr. Disraeli is deplored, faithfully reflect 
the current feeling of the society of that epoch on the subject. 
“Their admirable character,” writes his Grace of Belvoir, “ only 
makes them the more assailable by the arts of a designing Jew.” Sir 
Robert Peel, to whom Disraeli first addressed himself, was thoroughly 
saturated with this irrational antipathy, and it is also tolerably clear 
that Disraeli’s attacks upon Croker are to be explained by the manner 
in which “ Mr. Rigby,” anxious not to offend the sensitiveness of his 
patrons, repulsed the author of ‘ Coningsby.’ Up to the very last there 
were some foolish persons of the highest consideration in the fashion- 
able world who abstained as much as possible from all intercourse 
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with Lord Beaconsfield, simply in deference to an obsolete and 
unreasoning prejudice, while a duchess, the wife of a duke who was a 
member of his own Cabinet, boasted that she had never held any 
conversation with him in her life. During 1845 and 1846, when 
Disraeli was preparing Lord George Bentinck for the part he took in 
the Free Trade struggle, it is the fact that he never enjoyed the social 
intimacy or regard of the family of his noble pupil. 

The man who was thus pitted against forces so subtle and so widely 
disseminated as those which confronted Disraeli the younger, had no 
alternative but to succumb if he could not resort to tactics of his 
own which exactly met the exigencies of the occasion. There were 
two things that it was incumbent upon Disraeli to do. The first was 
to make his mark, the second to show that he was a person to be 
feared and therefore to be conciliated. Forti nihil difficile was the 
motto which he selected for his escutcheon. He might with equal 
propriety have added the legend Nemo me impune lacessit. Betore 
he was five-and-twenty he had won his place among the celebrities 
of the period, and if he had not resolved to utilise literature as a 
stepping-stone to politics, his path would have been smooth, brilliant 
and untroubled. What the authorities in the world of statesmanship 
resented was the ambition of a young man—endowed doubtless with 
dazzling gifts, but of an alien race, and of a personal appearance 
which, if picturesque, was also aggressively eccentric, unequipped with 
any of the usual credentials, undisciplined by the regular educational 
ordeal, who had never been at a public school or a university—to win 
a place and raise his voice in the councils of the nation. It is some- 
times imputed to Mr. Gladstone as a supreme merit that, belonging 
essentially to the middle class, he should have acquired so un- 
challenged an ascendency over the Whig aristocracy, traditionally 
the proudest in the world, of England. But it must be recollected 
that Mr. Gladstone was the son of an opulent baronet, and that if he 
was not exactly born into the governing classes, he was from the first 
educated amongst them, unconsciously contracted their modes of 
thought, and made his earliest and most endurixg friendships amongst 
them. Eton and Oxford never turned out a Tory of a more orthodox 
and uncompromising kind than the young member for Newark, whose 
work on Church and State, Macaulay criticised so pitilessly in the 
‘Edinburgh Review.’ Even now it is a disadvantage toa man enter- 
ing the House of Commons, not to have passed through some portion 
of the conventional training of England, whether of the college or the 
regiment ; half a century since it was a positive disqualification. 
There is no single difficulty which the nature of his antecedents 
entailed upon the young Disraeli from which the young Gladstone 
did not enjoy an absolute immunity. 
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If, in 1837, the newly elected member for Maidstone was not to 
merge himself in the lists of mediocrity, was not in fact to acquiesce 
in the doom of effacement, it was clearly obligatory upon him to 
adopt a line of his own, more or less startling, and to leave nothing 
undone which would impress the public mind with the image of his 
personality and with a sense of his power. The mere circumstance 
that he was the author of some unusually brilliant books had fixed 
attention upon him, had even placed him on a pedestal, but had also 
raised against him a sentiment of distrust, natural to an assembly 
largely composed of those squires, one of the most representative of 
whom, on a well known occasion, “thanked Heaven that he had 
always voted against that damned intellect,” and added piously that 
“he always intended to do so.” 

Lord Beaconsfield has been reproached with being wholly given 
over to personal ambition. He was not, it is said, a patriot at all. 
He was simply a clever, unscrupulous promoter of his individual 
success. The censure is as meaningless as it is stereotyped. 
What is it which divides ambition from patriotism? Who can 
say at what point the former ceases to be indispensable to the 
latter? How is a man to place himself in the position of serving 
his country unless he first secures the ear of his country; and how 
is he to do this unless, as a preliminary, he advances himself and 
takes his stand on a commanding platform ? 

That the policy of Lord Beaconsfield, when he obtained the 
opportunity of moulding a policy and secured for it the approval of 
the English people, was eminently patriotic and was in conformity 
with the best traditions of English statesmanship, has already been 
shown. Ambition is a part of patriotism. The motives which are the 
primum mobile of the patriot must always be beyond the ken of the 
critic. It is by his external action only, and its results, that the 
patriot can be judged. It may be confidently predicted that the 
more calmly and impartially the career of Lord Beaconsfield is 
examined the more contemptuously will history reject the charge, 
often and mechanically brought against him, of being a political 
adventurer. He made politics his profession. He fought his way 
by dint of his intrepidity, his intellectual power, his knowledge of 
human nature, his eloquence, his wit, his literary skill. He must 
therefore be classed with such men as Chatham and his son, with 
Burke, Macaulay, and Mr. Gladstone himself. Nor will Lord 
Beaconsfield ever be recognised as an adventurer in the sense that he 
changed his principles with the times, that he deserted a falling 
cause just soon enough to pin his allegiance to the winning colours, 
that he subordinated principles to expediency. ‘The Letters of 
Runnymede,’ ‘The Spirit of Whiggism,’ ‘The Vindication of the 
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British Constitution, and the novels of ‘Sybil,’ ‘Tancred,’ and 
‘Coningsby ’ contain the articles of that political creed to which Lord 
Beaconsfield was true throughout his life. The very reasons which 
caused him to be dissatisfied with the Reform Bill of 1832 were the 
conclusive arguments in favour of his own Reform Bill of thirty-five 
years later. 

For Disraeli not to have commenced in 1842 the attack on Sir 
Robert Peel, which he brought to so memorable and dramatic an issue 
four years later, would have been equivalent to a refusal to interpret 
the dominant feeling of the party to which he had attached himself, 
and to have missed deliberately the great opportunity of his life. It 
is said that Disraeli only turned upon Peel after the latter had 
refused him a place in his Administration. There is positively no 
truth in this statement, and the explanation of it is that some years 
previously an application had been made to Sir Robert Peel on behalf 
of Disraeli for a foreign consulship. Peel’s conversion to free trade 
may be vindicated on many grounds. Without it Ireland might have 
been desolated by famine, and England plunged in civil war. Nor had 
Peel himself abstained from giving many years later some indications 
of the direction in which his thoughts were setting. The truth is, that 
Sir Robert Peel was one of those statesmen who, Conservative by nature, 
are not stationary, cannot, so long as progress seems safe and seems 
also to be demanded by the spirit of the age, choose but be progressive. 
In this respect the resemblance between him and Mr. Gladstone 
is striking. The ‘Croker Papers,’ edited by Mr. Jennings, contain 
conclusive evidence that long before parliamentary reform was an 
accomplished fact or free trade thought of, Sir Robert Peel’s mind 
was in a state which was distinctly prophetic of a great change soon 
about to come over his political views and his policy. 


“Do not you think,” he writes to Croker on March the 3rd, 1820, “that 
the tone of England—of that great compound of folly, weakness, prejudice, 
wrong feeling, right feeling, obstinacy and newspaper paragraphs which is 
called public opinion—is more Liberal, to use an odious but intelligible 
phrase, than the policy of the Government? Do not you think that there 
is a feeling becoming daily more general and more confirmed in favour of 
some undefined change in the mode of governing the country? It seems 
to me a curious crisis when public opinion never had such influence on 
public measures, and yet never was so dissatisfied with the share which 
it possessed. It is growing too large for the channels that it has been 
accustomed to run through. God knows it is very difficult to widen them 
exactly in proportion to the size and the force of the current which they 
have to convey, but the engineers that made them never dreamt of various 
streams that are now struggling for a vent.” 


However great and however pathetic the interest of this passage, 
however distinctly it foreshadows the revolution through which 
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Peel was in the course of the next quarter of a century to pass, it is 
no answer to the statement that when he threw Protection overboard 
he abandoned the principles which the Conservatives had placed him 
in power to support. In doing so he naturally broke up the Con- 
servative party, and when Disraeli delivered his invectives against 
the then Prime Minister, he saw the whole Conservative connection in 
a state of solution, and he knew that the doom of Conservatism, of the 
Peelite kind, had sounded. His speeches therefore on this occasion 
must be regarded as something more than destructive. They were 
intended not only to convince the House of Commons that the man 
who made them was the natural leader of the party to which he © 
appealed, a head and shoulders above all his rivals, but further to 
inspire both the House of Commons and the country with the con- 
viction that when the time came he would not shrink from the effort 
to recreate Conservatism on a new and stable basis. His onslaughts 
were bitter and merciless, but a popular chamber is not the place for 
rose-water polemics. The great thing is that they were uttered with 
a full sense of responsibility, and that a few years later Disraeli 
shrunk from none of the obligations they had imposed. By this 
time Protection was dead, and the severest criticism which can be 
passed upon the erewhile champion of Protection, is that, at the very 
moment when he was denouncing Peel, he foresaw, as clearly as did 
Peel himself, its imminent and inevitable dissolution. 

The more closely and coolly Lord Beaconsfield’s career is 
examined, the more manifest will it become that the levity with 
which he was reproached was due to two causes never thoroughly 
understood by the English people. There are no features more 
marked in his intellectual development than his devotion to ideas 
—as seen in his views of English politics and his interpretation 
of English history, as well as in his mastery of humour, sarcasm 
and wit. Now to ideas the English mind is curiously impervious, 
while nothing is easier to convince it than that the public man 
who irradiates his wisdom with the play of a sparkling intellect 
is secretly laughing in his sleeve at those whom he instructs or 
flatters. Many passages might be cited from Lord Beaconsfield’s 
writings, which would lend plausible confirmation to such a notion. 
His sense of the ridiculous was acute, and it was accompanied by a 
certain intellectual contempt for many things and many persons 
which he was not able and was perhaps not anxious always to suppress. 
These qualities were accompanied by some bizarreries of manner 
and of costume, which half amused and half perplexed the English 
people. Shortly after he accepted leadership of the Tory party in the 
House of Commons, he produced a remarkable effect by coming up to 
the Carlton Club one day from Hughenden in the dress of a country 
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squire of the stage—a low hat, a velvet shooting jacket, breeches and 
boots. Lord Derby pointed out to him the incongruity of the 
costume to the place and the character of the wearer, and the incident 
is only noticeable as furnishing an instance of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
innate whimsicality, which thousands of excellent Englishmen never 
knew precisely how to interpret. 

Again Lord Beaconsfield—who, so far from possessing the 
impassive temperament with which he was sometimes credited, was 
sensitive in an extraordinary degree, and conscious of a spirit of 
volcanic impetuosity, had schooled himself into a tranquillity and 
apathy of demeanour which it cost him a perpetual effort to preserve 

-—could not always resist the temptation of giving vent to his 
real feelings on things and persons in language which was 
occasionally more witty and pungent than quite suited the prim 
instinct of British respectability. The same characteristics were 
noticeable in his conversation when he was one of a company 
specially formed for his delight. By an interesting coincidence the 
same kind of charge to which Lord Beaconsfield’s manner lent itself 
was also alleged against the late Bishop Wilberforce. Because that 
eminent prelate declined to be dull when he could be witty, because 
he recognised the ludicrous and laughable as well as the serious side 
of human affairs, because he could satirise as well as preach, there- 
fore it was assumed he was for ever playing a part. Readers of 
the interesting biography of him recently published, now know the 
absurdity of this imputation. It is an imputation which, if equally 
incurred by, has been equally exploded in, the case of Lord Beacons- 
field. The last few years of Lord Beaconsfield’s life, and it must be 
remembered they were the first when he was in a position to give 
effect to his ideas and had a parliamentary majority which enabled 
him to formulate and execute a policy, supply us with the materials 
for anticipating the verdict of posterity on one who was a British 
statesman of the Imperial type, and whose ideas, if sometimes they 
were not appreciated, or were premature, were always characterised 
by consummate insight, and never lacked the stamp of grandeur. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
A GREAT CONCEPTION. 


In a very indifferent temper Mr. Katzen wended his way down 
Bishopsgate Street. There was no cause why he should have 
selected that route in preference to the back way by which he 
had sought his dear friend Victor, but, upon the other hand, there 
existed equally no reason why he should have chosen any other. 
At that moment all roads seemed alike to him. New Andalusia, 
spite of its climate, its wealth of minerals, its unsurpassed situa- 
tion, its advantages of soil, water, mountains, plains, forests and 
bays, peaceable population (mostly still unclothed—and so 
hungering and thirsting for the productions of British looms), 
appeared to him but as vile Dead Sea apples. 

“ Bah!” he muttered, with an expression of disgust, “I wish it 
had been at the devil before I ever had anything to do with it— 
and I wish Bernberg was at the devil too, with all my heart. He 
will be some day—would it were this day!” 

It was a wretched afternoon; sky leaden, streets muddy, 
pavements greasy. No single item seemed wanting to complete 
Mr. Katzen’s wretchedness. With empty pockets in which a 
whole legion of demons were disporting themselves; with a clerk 
to pay who must be paid (“T'll get rid of him, anyhow,” thought 
the new Consul in a sort of mental parenthesis) ; with creditors 
who had begun to ask for money ; with nothing on earth coming 
in except, at the rarest of intervals, a few uncertain fees,—the 
look-out certainly could not be regarded as attractive. Never- 
theless, Mr. Katzen had weathered many worse storms. 

It was rather a dull sense of foreboding and sharp feeling 
of injustice having been dealt him by someone—-fate or luck 
perhaps, as he styled the vague fetish he acknowledged for deity— 
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than the actual hopelessness ef his position, which seemed so 
hard to fight. 

Men who live from hand to mouth—men who are always 
feasting or fasting on the proceeds of their wits—are peculiarly 
susceptible to joyous or depressing influences. A turn of the 
scale makes them imagine henceforth they can play at football 
with the world—a straw causing the beam to fall the other way 
causes them the keenest anxiety. They have their unlucky dates 
and their fortunate days; they put faith in numbers, and find 
evil omens in coincidences; they believe certain places are 
propitious to their wishes, and that disaster meets them on other 
thresholds. 

Destitute of religion, they are slaves to superstition; rash as 
children, they are as easily daunted. Secession or coldness on the 
part of those they even distrust and dislike, they instinctively 
regard as a sign of displeasure on the part of the one fickle power 
they acknowledge. It is hard for such men to keep their heads 
erect and turn a brave face to their fellows, but they do both— 
perhaps because they know if once they took to shambling along 
life’s crowded thoroughfares they would soon be elbowed into the 
gutter or trampled under foot. The world has grown so grey it 
does not want to have its spirits depressed by the sight of 
misery. 

As a rule each man’s trouble is enough for himself, oftentimes 
more almost than he can bear. Life has come to be a great game 
of brag and make-believe ; people lie now-a-days less on the chance 
of deceiving their neighbours than in the forlorn hope of re- 
viving their own drooping courage. 

Had he met any one at that moment willing to listen to his 
legends, Mr. Katzen felt just in the frame of mind which enables 
a person to perform the apparently impossible feat of “lying 
through a deal board.” He could have done it for the sport—to 
keep his hand in, as a mere matter of good practice; but no 
acquaintance ran across his path. It was one of those dark days 
when nothing a man wants comes within his compass. All this 
man could find to do was to elbow some lad out of his way, as 
though it seemed rather a pleasure to him to be asked, “Where 
he was a shovin’ to,” or “if he wanted his ugly mug made uglier.” 

After all, it is possibly a mistake to imagine adversity brings 
out our finest qualities—with some of us the cruel fire only causes 
whatever writing in our natures is darkest and worst to spring into 
prominence, That afternoon had a twenty pound note been lying 
snugly close to Mr. Katzen’s heart, he might even have bestowed 
a halfpenny on the woman with sunken cheeks who for so many 
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years swept (or perhaps did not sweep) the crossing from the 
corner of old Broad Street to the Bank of England, instead of 
negativing her suggestion of charity almost with a curse. Mr. 
Katzen was indeed in a very evil mood. 

Coming down Bishopsgate Street he had debated within himself 
whether he should raise an internecine war by incontinently 
marching to Fowkes’ Buildings and offering his best wishes to 
Mrs. Jeffley on the worldly advancement of her husband. 

He would have liked to do this very much indeed, liked to 
forestall the news Mr. Jeffley had, he felt convinced, for some 
reason held back; but prudence proved stronger than the desire 
for mere pleasure. 

“Tt would not do,” he decided. “It would be good fun, but I 
might belike bring a whole old house about my ears—tumble, 
tumble, tumble—walls and chimneys and all—just at a time too 
when I have no other house to go to. She won’t be best pleased 
when her stupid Jack tells her what Heaven has sent one day he 
shut his foolish eyes and opened his big mouth, but she’d be less 
pleased if I told her ; besides, it may not be true—all Victor says 
is oftentimes not quite Gospel.” 

He had arrived at the determination, therefore, of keeping his 
information to himself ere he turned sharp out of Bishopsgate 
into Threadneedle Street. 

“That is where the old ‘Flower Pot’ stood,” he thought, as he 
passed the spot whence the “stage ” conveyed Charles Lamb and 
Mr. Minn to their respective destinations. Mr. Katzen knew 
nothing about Charles Lamb, and not much more concerning 
Charles Dickens, but his acquaintance with London was sufficiently 
remote to enable him to recollect how many omnibuses, 
crowded inside and out, were wont to start from that precise 
corner, and bear their freight away to Dalston and Stoke-Newing- 
ton, and Tottenham and Edmonton, as well as to Hackney, and 
Shacklewell, and Homerton, and the two Claptons. 

He had seen men fight there for places, just as men fight now 
for seats in the tramcars. 

“Good Lord!” he thought, “I wonder what has become of them 
all, and the negro fellow who used to be continually standing 
here. How London has changed, and seemingly not for the 
better for thee, dear Karl.” 

As he passed the Baltic Coffee House he paused for a moment 
and looked up; somehow, the greatness and grandeur of the 
bubble once blown within those walls had never struck him so 
forcibly before. 

“It was a big thing,” he repeated. “ Ah! there were chances in 
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those days!” and then his mind drifted off to the fortunes which 
were made during the time of Napoleon’s wars. 

Mr. Katzen must at that moment have felt himself sadly out 
of elbows as regarded his lucky coat, or he never could have 
arrived at such a ridiculous conclusion. 

The giants of even fifty years ago were but pigmies in com- 
parison with the plausible rogues of to-day. Then it required a 
whole system of elaborate machinery to pick some simpleton’s 
pocket. Now, in the twinkling of an eye he is denuded of every 
rag he owns, and left stark naked, before he is aware anything 
special has happened to him. 

Then, people bated their breath and held up their hands when 
the tidings of some grand swindle trickled down from the metro- 
polis into unsophisticated country regions; now, it would be 
the merest affectation to express surprise at anything save 
honesty. 

In this present year of grace, on hearing of some bigger piece 
of rascality than usual, we cry, “Howclever!” Our grandfathers, 
who possibly were not much better than their descendants, on the 
contrary, said— How wicked!” and really the words are not quite 
synonymous. 

Parodying Carlyle’s famous statement about the thirty millions 
of population, “ mostly fools,” it is scarce any exaggeration to state 
broadly that the inhabitants of all civilized countries are at this 
time made up of biters and bitten. 

When a man tells you he has never been bitten, rest assured, 
supposing he is speaking the truth, that he is either a biter or 
never had anything worth biting. 

No one recognised more fully the fact that at the time of that 
South Sea Bubble great, profitable, heart-enlivening swindles were 
but in their infancy, than Karl Katzen. He had seen a few nice 
things done. He had tried, not wholly unsuccessfully, to do a 
few nice things himself, only in those cases hitherto other men 
had reaped the harvest himself had helped to sow. That was 
what made him so sad and bitter. He could have cursed the 
prosperous men he met, whom he knew by intuition, only in the 
City it is not considered fitting to turn and anathematise aloud 
any passer-by whose appearance is repugnant to one’s moral, 
physical, or esthetic taste. 

For which reason, possibly, he only blasphemed that lean- 
cheeked imposition of a crossing-sweeper under his breath; but 
patience, friend Katzen, the day will soon be when you can curse 
whom you please at your own pleasure. 

It is coming, it is coming fast. In your impatience the dawn 
VOL. LXXIV. 25 
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seems long of breaking, but even in honest endeavour night must 
precede the sunrise. 

So patience! Yours is not honest endeavour, though you would 
not object even to that if the gift were in you, and therefore the 
sunrise will be earlier. Already the germ of a great idea is 
about to spring into life. 

You are unconscious of the fact, but the fact remains neverthe- 
less. A lily bulb has no knowledge of all the creamy beauty, all 
the subtle languid sweetness lying folded within its unlikely 
exterior, awaiting only the process of time to stand tall and 
graceful in the golden sunshine; and though Mr. Katzen had not 
much resembling a lily packed away about his person, still in 
like manner he failed to understand that a chance encounter was 
about to cause the conception of a project great yet simple. 

All Nature’s grandest effects are produced by means apparently 
absurdly simple; and who was Karl Katzen, as that gentleman 
would himself have asked, that he should attempt any superiority 
to Nature? 

It was the sight of a well-known financier, who stood just at the 
corner of Princes Street discoursing toa friend familiarly as if he 
were nobody—as though he had not started more swindles and 
stripped the feathers off more pigeons than any man in England ; 
as if he had not provided in good time for a rainy day, and so 
when that day came been in a position to snap his fingers at 
judges, creditors, Victoria herself, and the officers of Victoria’s 
sheriffs—that proved so inspiring to Mr. Katzen. 

Why should he the financier that day be prosperous, successful, 
a very power in companies, admired and feared in the City, 
desired of all men, while Karl Katzen walked the stony-hearted 
pavements in boots payment for which he was being dunned for, 
and poor as Job after that fatal day when his “sons and his 
daughters were eating and drinking wine in their eldest brother’s 
house ” ? 

Not certainly because Karl Katzen was less of a rogue at heart ; 
scarcely, vanity whispered, because he was less clever ; assuredly 
not because he had ever felt inopportune qualms of conscience 
or permitted consideration for others to influence any scheme 
which he had in hand. 

“Tm down at heel enough, I allow,” thought the inpecunious 
Consul, “ but hang it! he must have been more down at one time. 
He wasn’t born with a silver spoon in his mouth, lords were not his 
godfathers, or great ladies his nursing mothers ; he did not marry 
a fortune. At one time his name stank in men’s nostrils. When 
he came to grief over that English opium venture what a hue and 
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ery there was—all the little business curs in London thought he 
had sank so low they could throw mud on his coat and he would 
never dare resent the insult! What a rush there was to the 
Bankruptcy Court to see dishonesty brought to book,—my faith! 
I was among the fools, but I wouldn’t have missed the sight for 
much. 

“ Abashed—why abashed ? Never hold up his head again—pooh ! 
the fellow held it higher than ever. Ruined—bah!” Mr. Katzen 
laughed almost aloud at the folly of those false prophets. ‘ Why, 
he drove down to the Court in his carriage and pair, and he had a 
stephanotis in his button-hole, and he looked well, and prosperous, 
and hearty, and as if that moment returned from a long holiday out 
of town, which indeed was pretty nearly the case, and he said, ‘I 
have nothing, nothing in the world. I have not sixpence of my 
own, everything belongs to my wife,’ which came out to be true. 
In the prosperous time he had taken heed to his ways, and settled 
enough upon his good lady to keep the whole family, himself 
included, in necessaries, luxuries and pocket money. Wise folks 
shook their heads and felt sure he could never show his face in 
the City again—he would be hooted out of it. Ah! Ha! but they 
saw what they saw—before two years had passed, this wicked 
green bay-tree flourishing better than ever, financing foreign 
railways, getting concessions for Russian canals, netting fifty 
thousand pounds out of the Blue Valley Loan,” at which point 
Mr. Katzen’s reminiscences of aman so truly great and good came 
to a sudden stop. 

“Gott in Himmel! Why should not New Andalusia too have 
a loan?” was the brilliant idea which brought him to a standstill. 
“She must want one badly, poor thing—she shall have it. She has 
cattle on a thousand hills, but no means of killing, or transporting, 
or selling them. All she wants is money to develop her resources ; 
they shall be developed. Dear Karl, at last thou hast struck the 
right nail on the head! Ten thousand blessings on thy head, 
Deladroit. How I love—how I respect—how I admire thee!” 

Scarce a second served for all this and much more to pass 
through Mr. Katzen’s mind. He merely “ paused on his step,” 
and it was done. Then he walked forward to his office with a 
light heart and elastic tread. He was a changed man. When 
he left the Poultry behind he felt jaded, envious, discouraged ; 
as he crossed King Street he would not, to use an expression of 
Mr. Jeffley’s, have cared to call the Queen his godmother. 

At that moment empty pockets were nothing, less than nothing, 
to the New Andalusian Consul. The night had been dark, and 
the dawn was not yet, but he knew it must come. 
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For what amount should the loan be? Not less than one 
million, anyhow, and for many millions if well put on the market. 
Out of those millions how much would stick to the lean, lithe 
fingers of Karl Katzen ? 

Enough, at all events. He meant to take care of that. It was 
his idea, his very own, his brain-child. Karl did not intend his 
offspring -should bring no money home to the paternal exchequer. 

“The man who does not take care of himself is a fool,” he 
thought, “and I am no fool.” 

It chanced to be New Andalusian mail night, and he did not 
let the grass in Cheapside grow long under his feet: ie hied 
to Mitre Court. By that post a letter must' go, apprising his 
Government that the Englis: people were wildly eager to lend 
them money. 

At that moment Mr. Katzen conjured up a picture of John 
Bull, his breeches pockets full of gold, which he was essaying 
vainly to pour into the lap of fair, fertile, friendly, New Andalusia. 

There was no time to lose. Somebody else might behold the 
same picture. 

Already a wiser rival might have discovered even greater 
loveliness in the dusky beauty than himself. Deladroit, for 
example. Deladroit, whom he had but just blessed, and now 
most unreasonably felt half inclined to curse! He, Katzen, 
would not miss this post, however. He looked at his watch. 
He had only just time to dash off a letter. 

He was now at the corner of Milk Street, another half minute 
saw him in Mitre Court. Hastily he ran up the stairs, taking 
two steps at a time, turned the handle of his outer office, and 
found it locked. 

“Ho, ho,” said Mr. Katzen to himself; “ what's all this?” 
Then he drew out his own key, unlocked the door, flung it wide, 
and beheld total darkness. 

“Soh!” he exclaimed aloud. Then, as he had no time to 
lose, he struck an etna, lit the gas, pulled out writing materials 
and wrote as a man might write for dear life. 

“Soh!” he said again, in a weary yet exultant tone, pushing 
the letter from him. Then he addressed an envelope, and folding 
his communication, thrust it into the cover, which he sealed with 
wax. 

“Scene the first—act the first,” he laughed, and taking up the 
letter sped off to Saint Martin-le-Grand. He had not, though he 
arrived there panting, thirty seconds to spare; but that did not 
matter. The great letter was gone—the great project launched. 
Walking back to the office he considered matters more at his 
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leisure, and found they were not likely to end badly for Karl 
Katzen. 

With most earthly beakers of success, however, there is mixed 
some drop of bitter, and even as he in imagination sipped the 
nectar of good fortune New Andalusia promised to bring him, Mr. 
Katzen was unpleasantly conscious of a flavour of gall that some- 
what spoiled the pleasure of his draught. Now he had posted 
his letter the want of money pushed itself once again to the 
front. It is all very well for a man to tell himself and other 
people he can get money, but it is not always easy todo so. Mr. 
Katzen knew this from experience. To go back no further than 
last Whitsuntide—but, bah! what was the use of going back at 
all? What he had to do now was to go forward, and consider 
how best to tide over the present difficulty. 

With the air of one accustomed to such exercises he took out 
all his worldly wealth, laid it on his blotting-pad, and counted 
over the few coins with leisurely consideration. The state of the 
finances was bad. 

“Scarce enough to jingle together,” reflected Mr. Katzen. 
“Matters could not well be worse, my Karl. But courage.” 

It needed some courage to face’such a position, but it is true 
in London, as in all great towns, that no one can forecast what 
a day may bring forth. Even then help might be on its way 
towards this deserving man. Upon the other hand, it might not. 

Debating this might and might not with himself, as he had 
debated the same question often and often before, M. Katzen 
drew forth his watch, detached it from the chain, and looked at 
it with eyes full of regret. Naturally, he did not like parting 
with his watch, even for a short period. A watch is a companion, 
a friend; in the eyes of the outer world a certain guarantee for 
solvency and respectability. No one could regard the entrusting 
of a watch—shall we so put the matter in order to avoid offence ?— 
even to the temporary care of the mildest of Hebrews, as quite 
the correct thing. Suppose any one asked him the time? He 
could not well say he had broken the spring of his watch, or 
smashed the glass, because in such a case the jeweller employed 
would have lent him another. Mr. Katzen sighed. After all, it 
is not so easy as some persons imagine to be absolutely re- 
spectable with only two half-crowns and a threepenny piece in 
one’s pocket. Still, Mr. Katzen wished to be respectable. Like 
Major Charteris, he was beginning to understand that respecta- 
bility may be worked as capital. 

Pensively he contemplated his diamond ring, and fingered his 
studs, which Mr. Bernberg honestly believed to be paste. 
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“No, it is best the watch should go,” he decided. “Why—why 
have I been so simple as to always wear these things? Ah, wait 
but a little, we will all be wiser soon. Anyhow, I can tide over 
till mid-day to-morrow, and something meanwhile may turn up.” 
Having settled which point he again slipped the ring of his 
watch on to the swivel of that heavy brassy-looking chain he 
affected, drew down his waistcoat, locked away his papers tidily, 
put out the gas, and passing through the outer office, laughed as 
he descended the stairs. 

He was laughing to think that he should now be able to get 
rid of his clerk without a week’s notice, or a week’s pay. 

“And I will broach the subject of his coming to me to old 
Brisco. Ay, and good faith, I have ten, twenty minds to return 
to Botolph Lane. There I had mostly good fortune. Yes, I will 
sleep upon that notion.” 

Thinking much upon it even ere he slept, Mr. Katzen was 
making the best of his way to Fowkes’ Buildings when he met 
Mr. Jeffley smoking his after-tea pipe. He liked doing this 
better walking along the streets than in his own especial den, 
in and out of which the cleverest woman in England was in the 
habit of rushing some score times per hour. 

On this special evening things had been worse than usual, for 
one of the children, named Wilhelmina, whom Jack, in “ his stupid 
way,” was wont to call Billy, was sickening with a feverish cold, 
and Mrs. Jefiley consequently found it necessary to open and 
shut the parlour door at intervals of about a minute. Jack had 
wanted to go and sit with “the young one,” but he was promptly 
told that “if he couldn’t talk sense, he had best not talk at all.” 

“How do I know?” asked Mrs. Jeffley, “ what’s going to be 
the matter with her—smallpox or diphtheria, likely as not; and 
if she is, what is to become of the lodgers is beyond me to 
imagine.” 

“ Won't it be better to have the doctor see her at once?” asked 
Mr. Jefiley. “Tl fetch him in a minute,” and he made a move- 
ment as if to do so. 

“Just stay where you are,” snapped his wife. “Do you 
suppose I haven’t sent for him, while you were dawdling over 
your work ?” 


“T never dawdle over my work,” interposed Jack, touched in 
his tenderest point. 

“ Well, stopping away then while you finished your work.” 

“T must stop till I finish my work,” he remarked. 

“There, I won’t speak another word. Nobody can talk with a 
person taking them up short every minute.” 
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“T don’t want to take you up short,” answered Mr. Jeffley. 
“Only tell me what you would like me to do, and I'll do it.” 

“There is no need for you to do anything. Mrs. Childs has 
been round three times for the doctor already. I am sure that 
poor woman must be ready to drop. Little as you think of her, 
I've but to say ‘ go,’ and she'll run her feet off.” 

“Then if Doctor Morris can’t come, we must find somebody 
who can come,” declared Jack with unwonted decision. 

“Yes, and see the child stretched a corpse before our eyes,” 
suggested Mrs. Jeffley with a fine irony. “If you are going to 
smoke, I wish you would take your pipe and yourself out of the 
house. You can’t help me by sitting here, and I don’t desire the 
job of nursing two, I can assure you.” 

Jack took his pipe and himself into the street as requested, and 
after paying a visit to the doctor, who was still absent, strolled 
along Tower Street, thinking about many matters, and wondering 
what could have wrought such a change in the best little woman 
on earth. Mentally he had gone back to the day, to the hour, to 
the place, where he first saw her. At that precise moment Mr. 
Katzen stopped him. 

“Well met, Mr. Jeflley,” said he cheerily. “Though late, 
accept my heartiest congratulations.” 

“On what?” asked Jack stupidly. He had forgotten all about 
Mr. Gregson and Mr. Fulmer, and awoke like one roused from 
sleep to the sight of filthy pavements and muddy streets. He 
had been dreaming, with eyes wide open, of a glorious summer’s 
evening down at Gravesend, of a pretty girl who was passing on 
to the boat in the company of some people he knew. Again he 
could see the river, shining like molten gold, flowing away to the 
sea—the vessel seemed enchanted ground. When the girl spoke, 
to his foolish fancy, as in the old fairy tales, rubies and pearls 
dropped from her rosy lips. That was the beginning of it, and 
here was one part of the end: a miserable depressing evening in 
Tower Street, his wife mistress of a boarding-house, for “all the 
tag-rag and bobtail” that chose to pay for accommodation, him- 
self asked to get out of his own house, and Mr. Katzen congratu- 

lating him on his disillusion. 

“Oh, come, Mr. Jefiley, you need not be so sly and secret with 
me,” laughed the Consul. 

“ What are you talking about?” asked Jack. “ What is the row?” 

“There is no row, so far as I know; very much the contrary, 

in my opinion. I did not hear till to-day you had been promoted 

to the post of general over Deedes’ forces, vice Colonel Samuel 

Gregson, cashiered.” 
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“How did you hear that?” questioned Mr. Jeffley, turning 
upon the German almost fiercely. 

“A thousand pardons,” replied the other, “but I did not 
conceive you wanted it observed as a secret. Besides, it can’t be, 
it is common property. Every one who knows Deedes, and every- 
body that knew Gregson, is aware you have stepped into a very 
good thing ; but, of course, if you don’t like me to say so, that is 
a different matter.” 

“T forgot about Deedes,” murmured Jack, meditatively. 

“Yes, you were like a hen who lays an egg, and, covering it 
over with a leaf, or bit of straw, says to herself, ‘No one can ever 
find it.’ You meant to eat and relish your slice of luck all alone, 
did you, Mr. Jeffley? Well, eat away; I donot want to spoil your 
enjoyment of it.” 

“You don’t understand, Mr. Katzen,” said* Mr. Jeffley. “I had 
no intention of offending you; only the whole business scarcely 
seems real to me yet.” 

“That is most likely,” answered the Consul amiably. “It is 
only bad luck we feel there can be no mistake about.” 

“At any rate, I was not prepared for such a rise as this,” 
agreed Mr. Jeffley a little awkwardly, “ and I am greatly obliged 
to you for your good wishes, and I did not mean, as I told you 
before, any offence—only you took me by surprise. How could I 
tell the matter had got wind already? It is scarce a fortnight 
since it was first broached to me.” 

“Tt is true, anyhow, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is quite true,” confessed Jack, in a tone as if he were 
acknowledging a murder. 

“That’s right ; and now let me tell you again I am delighted 
to hear it. When the news was imparted to me, I said to myself, 
‘I pant for the hour to arrive when I can take my friend by the 
hand, and speak to him the thoughts that are in my heart.’” 

“Tam sure I feel greatly obliged, Mr. Katzen,” said Mr. 
Katzen’s friend, who felt nothing of the sort. 

“Obliged! Am I a monster of ingratitude, that I should fail to 
rejoice when you are glad ?” 

“T do not exactly know that I am glad,” answered Jack. 

“How! What is this!” exclaimed Mr. Katzen. “I thought 
you never had the spleen, that youin that were different from the 
rest of your countrymen ; that you never met trouble half way, or 
looked into dark corners for it as women peep under their beds 
to seek for concealed burglars.” 

Mr. Jeffley made no answer, only walked on in sulky silence. 
To him, Mr. Katzen’s thoughts on any subject at that moment 
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mattered nothing, mattered less than nothing. Mr. Katzen could 
have laughed, did indeed laugh inwardly as he kept pace after his 
fashion with Jack’s long, loose stride. He knew precisely the subject 
which at that moment was exercising the mind of Messrs. Deedes’ 
new manager; and though he had no grudge against Jack, no 
hatred towards him, rather liked the man in fact, and certainly 
so far as he was capable of respecting—which perhaps was not 
far—did respect many, very many points about Mrs. Jeffley’s 
husband, perhaps he was not quite so sorry as he ought to have 
been, to feel an inward conviction that Jack, big fellow though he 
was, could not, while he strode along Eastcheap, get rid of the 
pangs a coward experiences on the eve of battle or,—to put the case 
less strongly—we all feel while waiting for our special dentist 
to operate without laughing gas or ether on that terrible wisdom 
tooth. 

Jack’s frame of mind was not happy, and Mr. Katzen knew it. 
He decided not to break the spell by a word. He had a notion 
who would tire first, and so in silence, he, with his short legs, 
kept up with Jack’s seven league boots, smoking a poor little 
cigarette against Jack’s capacious briar. 

It was Gracechurch Street down which the Kennington and 
Brixton ’buses were dawdling, which brought them up. At that 
point it became necessary to cross, in order to go no-where, or 
to turn back and retrace their steps to Fowkes’ Buildings. 

Mr. Jeffley stood, his feet planted on the curbstone, looking 
across towards Lombard Street. 

“Well,” he said, “ what shall we do?” 

“Tf the question is addressed to me, and I may take the liberty 
of replying to it,” answered Mr. Katzen, “I should suggest re- 
turning to the warmest and pleasantest house in London by the 
shortest route. What do you say ?” 

“ All right,” agreed Mr. Jeffley with an expression of counte- 
nance which signified he felt everything was wrong. 

Mentally Mr. Katzen shook hands with himself, but he spoke 
no word, 

He had determined Jack should take the initiative, which at 
length almost in desperation Jack did. 

“‘ Have you offered your congratulations to my wife also, Mr. 
Katzen ?” he asked, taking the pipe from his mouth, and making 
a feint of examining it closely. 

“I!” repeated Mr. Katzen. “I have not seen Mrs. Jeffley since 
I heard of your good fortune, and if I had, I should not have 
thought of congratulating her.” 

_ “Why not ?” 
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“ Because I imagined for some good reason you had not yet told 
her the great news.” 

“ As a matter of fact I have not yet told her,” said Jack, “ but 
how you came to the knowledge I had not, baffles me.” 

“Oh, that is quite simple,” laughed Mr. Katzen. “If you had, 
she would have told me—for certain she would have told me.” 

“Yes, I suppose she would,” agreed Mr. Jeffley bitterly. 

* And I would not forestall your communication for the world,” 
proceeded Mr. Katzen ; “‘ my principle is never to interfere between 
man and wife—with the joy or the bitterness of matrimonial life, 
not for much money would I meddle.” 

Few things could have pleased Mr. Jeffley more at that moment 
than to kick the New Andalusian Consul across the street. He 
could have done it easily, but he refrained. 

He made no comment even on the wisdom and generosity of 
Mr. Katzen’s statement. 

“ The little cur, he is always interfering and meddling,” thought 
poor Jack—which, as has been said before, was a mistake. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Jeffley,” said the Consul, “ that sometimes 
it seems to me you think I am not your friend.” 

“That’s a queer sort of notion, too,’ answered Mr. Jeffley 
uneasily. (“Hang the fellow, he can tell even what is passing 
through my mind,” he reflected.) 

“It is a queer notion,” agreed Mr. Katzen, “ very queer—for 
who should be your friend if not a man who is bound to you by 
ties of gratitude and long acquaintance? I do not know why you 
doubt me—unless it is because it was not my good fortune to be 
born an Englishman—but people can’t help where they are born, 
and I fancy it does not make much difference in reality. If you 
had first seen the light in Germany, you would have been just as 
honest, as straightforward, as unselfish, and as kind as you are 
now.” 

Mr. Jeffley did not believe that he would have been anything of 
the sort, but he could scarcely say so to a German; further, the 
implied flattery was pleasant. Though he made a wry face the 
while, he swallowed it, not wholly reluctantly. 

“ Anyhow, whether you think me your friend or not,” went on 
Mr. Katzen, “Iam going to take the liberty of one, and give 
you a small piece of advice. Tell your wife of your excellent 
fortune before anybody else has the chance.” 

“T was only waiting till I saw how things went on,” explained 
Jack Jefiley weakly. 

“Don’t wait then—don’t wait an hour, a minute. You can’t 
go on hiding such a light under a bushel; and if I understand 
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anything of your dear wife’s nature—and I flatter myself I do 
understand much—it would hurt her to hear so excellent a piece 
of good news from strangers, instead of from one who is her all- 
in-all.” 

Once again the desire to do Mr. Katzen some bodily injury was 
strong in Jack’s heart, but he could not deny the wisdom of his 
friend’s advice. 

' “Tt’s truth, if the devil spoke it,” he muttered to himself. 
“Supposing Mrs. J. did hear of this from anybody else, there 
would be the deuce and all to pay.” 

“Good news is not long of telling,” he answered with a poor 
assumption of cheerfulness, “and I will get mine off my mind 
to-night.” 

“Do, whenever you go in, and then I can felicitate her with an 
easy mind. It does not seem but the other evening when I met 
you and Scott in this very street, and we all went in together, 
and I asked you to rejoice with me. Now again we can all 
rejoice together.” 

“Thank you, it is very kind of you,” said Mr. Jeffley in a tone 
almost of relief. “It is a great rise for a man like me, Mr. 
Katzen, I am not ashamed to confess—a wonderful rise, so 
wonderful, that I sometimes feel it is almost too big for me; but 
I dare say I shall get used to my promotion in time. Talking of 
last Whit Monday, you took a bit of supper with us then. Will 
you have a morsel of something with us to-night? The missus is 
rather upset about Billy—the child is ailing—and I was just 
wondering, when I met you, what I could buy that my poor wife 
would fancy. She’s regularly upset, and you know when there's 
illness about she never thinks of herself.” 

“That means madam is in a fine temper,” thought Mr. Katzen, 
“and this poor wretch has been having a taste of its quality.” 

“Don’t you know what to get for the kind soul?” he said aloud. 
“T can tell you—oysters. Let us order some; or if you like to go 
on and get your little talk over, I will see they are sent round.” 

“There is no such hurry as all that comes to,” answered Jack, 
deferring the evil moment ; “ we'll walk together. Oysters—yes, 
a capital thought of yours, Mr. Katzen. I am really very much 
obliged to you.” 

But the food has still to be invented which could have pro- 
pitiated Mrs. Jeffley that night. She was very angry about Jack’s 
offering, it was just like him to go spending a lot of money when 
she had ordered a good supper for him—a nice veal pie cold, and 
sausages and mashed potatoes—and now it was all wasted. 

“Tt’s no use my trying to save, and manage, and to try to make 
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things comfortable on little, when I’ve a husband who thinks 
nothing of spending as much on a meal as would keep us all for 
aday. It is nonsense saying you bought oysters for me, because 
you know I could not touch one of them.” 

“Oh! yes you will, Mrs. Jeffley,” interposed Mr. Katzen ; “ you 
will come and sit down with us comfortably, and make our 
pleasure complete.” 

“That is so very likely,” retorted Mrs. Jeffley with scathing 
irony, “and the ductor just gone after leaving orders Mina must 
have linseed poultices, and her feet in mustard and water, and not 
a soul to see to anything but myself. I might as well be a galley 
slave.” 

“Don’t say that, Maria,” remonstrated Mr. Jeffley, “and don’t 
be putting yourself out so much about Billy, more particu- 
larly now you know there’s nothing worse the matter with her 
than a bad cold. Do sit down like a good creature and listen to 
what I have got to tell you.” 

“T dare say, and leave the child tossing about all by herself, 
with her face as red as fire.” 

“Tl sit with her, Mrs. Jeffley,” said Frank Scott, who earnestly 
desired to get out of the way while Mr. Jeffley imparted his 
news. 

“ Well, thank you if you will—she’s always quiet with you. I'll 
be up in a few minutes when I have heard this wonderful story. 
No, I'll not sit down, Mr. Katzen—I can hear standing, and am 
not likely to be kept so long. Now, Mr. Jefiley, what is it.” 

“T have got a rise at the office——” 

“Oh! indeed, it has been long enough coming. I hope it is 
something worth talking about.” 

“Very well worth talking about—they have made me manager.” 

“ And what have they made Mr. Gregson ?” 

“ Mr. Gregson has left.” 

Mrs. Jeffley opened the sideboard drawer and shut it; then 
she looked into the cellaret as though in search of something; 
then she went on her knees and examined the shelves with great 
attention. 

_ “Won’t you say you are glad, dear?” asked Mr. Jeffley in a tone 
which touched even Mr. Katzen. 

“Glad!” he interposed. “Of course she is glad—too glad to 
speak ; is it not so, Mrs. Jefiley ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered that lady, rising from her 
inspection of the sideboard. ‘I don’t think much of these sort of 
things. When people once begin chopping and changing, there is 
no telling where they may end. Mr. Gregson has gone now, likely 
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as not Mr. Jefilley may go next,” having uttered which genial 
remark, Mrs. Jeffley marchei out of the room, leaving the door 
wide open behind her. 

Mr. Katzen did not look at Jack, neither did Jack look at Mr, 
Katzen; the pair swallowed their oysters almost in silence—they 
had both been snubbed. Nevertheless, they did ample justice to 
their viands. Ever since the new dignity was thrust upon him, 
Jack had been “off his feed ;” now the worst was over, he made up 
for lost time. Mr. Katzen could not remember ever having seen 
him compass such a meal, and mentally congratulated himself upon 
the excellent advice he had given Mr. Jefiley. 

“She’s as angry as she can be,” he thought, “ but the worst is 


He did not guess that Mrs. Jeffley was keeping a very nasty 
rap over the knuckles in reserve for him as he went upstairs to 
bed. 

“Captain Hassell is back,” she said, stopping him at the top of 
the first flight. 

“ And how is the worthy Captain ?” asked Mr. Katzen. 

“ He seems well enough. He wants his money though.” 

“ Naturally.” 

“He can have it, I suppose ?” 

“Without a doubt.” 

“Now that is a nice sort of pillow to give a man to lay an aching 
head on,” considered Mr. Katzen as he betook himself to rest ; 
“but wait a little, my very dear madam—you wait a while.” 


Cuapter XXI, 
IN THE OLD HOUSE, 


Arrer all, Mr. Katzen did not pass a sleepless night, even on 
that uneasy pillow. 

As he truly said, he knew Mrs. Jefiley pretty well, and under- 
stood she had merely dealt him this back-handed blow because 
she was angry with her husband. 

“ And if he does not cut her claws soon they will grow so long 
as to become dangerous,” decided Mr. Katzen. “Bah! she is as 
great a baby as a child that thumps the table because he has 
knocked his head. Anyhow, my friend, you forget one thing—it 
is you who will have to settle with the Captain, not I; and these 
matrimonial amenities of yours grow a little too frequent and 
demonstrative. Years do not appear to improve the temper any 
more than the complexion. But why waste time in considering 
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such matters. Good-night—good-night, Maria, and may the 
dawn find you in a happier mood.” 

Whether the dawn did so or not Mr. Katzen never knew, for 
he saw nothing of his landlady ere proceeding to Mitre Court. 
Jack had gone to Saint Dunstan’s Hill early, perhaps to get out 
of the way of the possible tail end of last night’s shower ; but 
Mrs. Childs, her face in its early morning state of astonishing 
cleanliness, and her person girt round with an apron white as 
Sophia could brush and boil and blue it, was well in evidence. 
From her he ascertained that the “dear child had never closed 
its eyes till nigh upon five o’clock, and that poor missus was so 
wore out she—Mrs. Childs--had persuaded her not to get up, 
but just try to swallow a cup of hot tea and_rest herself a bit, which, 
goodness knows,” finished the worthy woman, “is a thing she 
doesn’t often do.” . 

“There are not many like her,” remarked Mr. Katzen, with 
more truth than might appear on the surface. 

“ There’s nobody like her, sir,” amended Mrs. Childs—to which 
the new Consul replied, in gutturals deep with feeling, “ Indeed, 
you are quite right.” 

He had three things in his mind that day, however, which 
perhaps excused less consideration of the best of women’s virtues 
and anxieties than Mrs. Childs insisted were her meed. He 
wanted to trap his clerk, and he wished also to see Mr. Brisco. 
Further, he determined to lose no time in shoving the New 
Andalusian loan from shore. The first idea which occurred to 
him when he heard the news of Captain Hasseil’s advent, was that 
it would be absolute folly for him to delay proceedings till he 
heard from headquarters. He could do a great deal at once, and 
he meant to do it; but before he did anything he must get some 
money. 

Altogether, Mr. Katzen had enough to employ his brain with- 
out thinking much about Mrs. Jeffley. While that lady assumed 
the character of guardian angel it had been all very well to turn 
to her in trouble and appeal to her as a friend, but things were 
changed a little. Of late Mrs. Jeffley seemed more captious than 
formerly. 

‘A woman should never show much of her teeth, save in a 
smile,” was one of Mr. Katzen’s axioms, and on this especial 
morning he added another, “If she goes on losing her temper she 
will lose her lodgers, and then what a life she will lead her Jack!” 

The Consul arrived at his office before that slothful clerk, and 
was rewarded, almost before he had opened the morning letters, 
by some fees, which proved most acceptable. 
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He had the pleasure also of hearing they might have been in 
his pocket on the previous afternoon, had any one chanced to be 
in the way to receive them. Rare, if not rich, were the few that 
came in his way hitherto, and Mr. Katzen felt, not unnaturally, 
inclined to regard this visitor as a “lucky foot.” 

The Consul was most affable, and talked long and exhaustively 
on the subject of New Andalusia. He wanted to get his hand in, 
to warm to his work; and finding the Captain—who required papers 
—knew a great deal more about the land of promise than himself, 
obtained an amount of information about harbours, tides, produce, 
rivers, and capabilities, which he made very good use of later on. 

More than once during the conference it occurred to Mr. 
Katzen that since Whitsuntide he had been somewhat neglectful 
of fair Andalusia—that, running morning, noon, and night, after 
a shadow he never could catch, he had missed an actual substance 
close at hand. What is a man to do though when he has no 
money, and needs it ? 

Like Esau, Mr. Katzen would often have sold any number of 
birthrights for that modern equivalent of a mess of porridge, a 
five pound note. Who, knowing what London is to a man 
needing money, and lacking it, could greatly blame him? Yet, 
sitting listening to the voice of this unconscious charmer, Mr. 
Katzen greatly blamed himself. 

Here was a preacher who, all unknown to himself, wrought a 
great, if not very efficacious, change in a man by the power of 
one singlesermon. Never, for ever hereafter, Mr. Katzen resolved, 
would he pay a debt to discharge which he had to neglect his 
business or to stint or embarrass himself. It was abject folly. 
No; he could see how utterly wrong his half-hearted policy of 
right had been. Paying debts could by no process of human 
reasoning be considered to have done him any good; quite the 
contrary, it had done him harm, stultified him. The more a man 
pays, the more he is expected to pay. If he is eventually to be 
hung, it may be just as well for a cow as a calf; the cow’s death 
won't make the rope feel a bit heavier round his neck than the 
calf’s. When his visitor took his departure Mr. Katzen breathed 
a sigh of relief, just as one who has long been groping through 
darkness gasps at the sight of daylight. 

Heretofore the person did not live who could accuse Mr. Katzen 
—impartially—of being honest. Yet hitherto he had discharged 
a few unnecessary debts. For the future he meant to reform his 
ways, and consider no one but himself. After all, to whom ought 


he to be kinder ? Who would consider Karl Katzen if he failed 
to do so? 
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With those fees in his pocket, which he intended to spend 
entirely for the benefit of Karl Katzen, that gentleman, after 
partaking of a modest luncheon, betook himself to Botolph 
Lane. 

He concluded Mr. Brisco was not at home, but he found Miss 
Weir in her accustomed place, stitching away as usual. A person 
much less astute than the Consul for New Andalusia must have 
seen that the girl looked thin and worn, and that her eyes bore 
traces either of sad thought or of recent sorrowful tears. 

“And after this long time, how is my Abigail?” asked Mr. 
Katzen, holding Miss Weir’s hand in his as he put the question. 

“ Haven’t a notion,” replied Miss Weir. ‘ Who is she?” 

“Why, you, my dear darling—who else?” 

“ But, you see, I am not your Abigail.” 

“You will be though—some day.” 

“Were I you, I think I would not forecast the future. Re- 
member, there’s ‘many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,’ and I 
have still a voice in the matter.” 

“So you have, and we shall hear it when you say, ‘I will take 
this man for better, for worse.’ ” 

“ What man?” 

“ Why, me—Karl Katzen.” 

“ No, Karl Katzen, I think not.” 

“ But I am sure so.” 

“ And I am sure—not.” 

«‘ Well, as I said before, we shall see.” 

“ Yes, as I said before, we shall see.” 

“ Let me think, my lofe; it is over six montks since we agreed 
to defer the second reading of a certain bill.” 

“And nowI propose that we take it as read,” returned the 
girl. “ Let it lie on the table.” 

Mr. Katzen laughed. “Ido not know much about your ways 
of getting on in your House of Commons, but I fancy you have 
somehow got mixed. Let us, however, as you propose, let it lie 
for the present.” 

“For ever,” interpolated Abigail. 

“For the present,” repeated Mr. Katzen firmly; “till I have 
finished making my big fortune, and can claim my bride.” 

“You have not made your big fortune yet, then?” asked 
Abigail. 

“No, not yet; but it won’t be long first, and then you will 
come tome. Oh, yes; you will come to me.” 

“Time enough to talk of that when you have bought your title 
and your castle on the Rhine,” replied the girl. 
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“Ah, you say so because you do not believe I shall ever get 
either ; but you mistake—you make a great mistake, my lofe.” 

Apparently Abigail did not consider this statement required 
any comment, for she only gave a little laugh and went on with 
her work. Mr. Katzen watched her for a minute or two. He felt 
it pleasant thus to watch her; so round, so trim, so compact, so 
complete a young maiden is not often to be met. Her cheap 
dress fitted her to perfection ; her cuffs and collar were miracles 
of whiteness ; she wore a coquettish apron, in one of the pockets 
of which she carried her scissors and a reel of cotton ; in and out 
glanced her busy needle; the room was warm and comfortable. 
Spite of the poor furniture and the dull light of a winter’s day, 
which held no sign or promise of sunshine, there was a wonderful 
depth of peace and sense of home pervading the atmosphere. 
Mr. Katzen felt he could have sat on for ever, regarding that 
young face, generally so piquant, now so grave and quiet, listening 
to the slow tick-tick of the old eight-day clock, and the rustling 
of the fire as the hot glowing embers burnt away. 

Something was missing, however; something had changed. 
For a time he felt only vaguely conscious of a want, then he 
began dimly to wonder what the place lacked. 

Suddenly it occurred to him. 

“ Where is the canary, Abigail?” he asked. 

“ Dead.” 

“Ts that what you have been crying about? ” 

She nodded. 

“Don’t ery any more, then ; I'll get you another.” 

“Won't have it, thank you,” she answered. 

“Why not?” 

“Tt would not be the same, and I should hate to hear it.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

“ No nonsense at all; sense, fact, truth.” 

“What pet shall I get you then?” asked Mr. Katzen. 

“None, if you please,” and there ensued another silence. 

“Where did you buy that canary, Abigail?” inquired Mr. 
Katzen at last. 

“Nowhere ; I did not buy it.” 

“ How did you come by it, then ?” 

“Tt was given to me.” 

“ Who gave it to you?” 

“A friend, if you must know.” 

“Of course I must know. That young man round the corner 2” 
“Yes, that young man round the corner.” 

“Which corner?” ~ 
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“ Oh, you can take your choice.” 

“T can’t have any young man from round the corner visiting 
us when you become Baroness von Katzenstein.” 

“T fancy there won’t be many corners or squares either about 
your castle.” 

“ You saucy girl. Come, may I give yona canary? Say yes.” 

“No; I will never have another canary.” 

“ Will you give me a kiss, then ?” 

“ Have you gone mad, Mr. Katzen?” asked Abigail in amaze- 
ment. 

“Only with love for you, my dear.” 

“You had better get sane then at once.” 

“Let me give you a kiss,” he repeated, making a movement as 
if to come to her. 

“Stay where you are,” said Abigail determinedly, laying down 
her work and looking straight across the table at Mr. Katzen. 

“Stay where I am, darling. Why?” 

“ Because, though I can take a joke as well as anybody, I am 
not going to take that.” 

“No? Nor give it?” 

“Nor give it.” 

“We are very particular all of a sudden. Didn’t we give one 


kiss, just one little one, to the donor of the dead canary ?” 
“ We did not.” 


“Or to our organist ?” 


“No, or to the sexton, or the clerk, or therector, or the policeman, 
or the sweep—there! As you will have it, I have never kissed a 
man, nor has any man ever kissed me, since my father died, and I 
was scarcely ten years oldthen. Kiss!” she added bitterly. “ Who 
have I ever had to kiss me, or be kissed by me?” and with a 
strangled sob she took up her work again, and, though her eyes 
were full of tears, resumed her sewing. 

It had been on the tip of Mr. Katzen’s tongue to answer, 
“Here you have one most devoted, ready at this moment to kiss 
and be kissed,” but he wisely refrained, and said, “Tell me about 
your father, Abby ; I have never heard you mention him before.” 

“There is nothing to tell,” she answered. 

“Talk then,” he urged, as if tenderly sympathetic, “it will 
relieve your heart. Who and what was he?” 

Miss Weir brushed the tears from her eyes, and looked at Mr. 
Katzen, while a very demon of mischief seemed dancing about 
her face. 

“He was poor, but honest,” she said demurely. 

“Tf honest, he would certainly remain: poor,” commented the 
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Consul ; “ that goes without saying. But proceed, my Abigail— 
your narrative is charming.” 

“ There is an end of it, at any rate,” she replied. 

“That can hardly be, when it is scarce begun,” remarked Mr. 
Katzen. “Rather a case, perhaps, of ‘hole in the ballad,’ eh? 
But never mind the hole—go on, fair maiden.” 

The fair maiden shook her head. “Nothing more to go on 
with.” 

“ Are you quite, quite certain? For instance, did your papa, 
so poor, so honest, die comfortably in his bed ?” 

Abigail looked at Mr. Katzen in surprise, then light dawned 
upon her. ‘Oh, I understand,” she said. ‘ Whether my father 
died comfortably, or not, I cannot tell you; but he died in his bed.” 

“ Of what ?” 

“Consumption, the doctors styled his disease,” answered Abby. 
“ Other people called it a broken heart.” 

“ Heavens, child, what a gift you possess! How you rivet my 
interest! And your beloved mother—did she die of a broken 
heart too ?” 

“That I cannot tell you.” 

“ Her daughter, so beloved, was not beside her at the supreme 
moment ?” 

Miss Weir worked steadily on as though she had not heard. 

“ Abigail,” pleaded Mr. Katzen, “I am distracted with curiosity. 
Where were you when Providence saw fit—for our mutual benefit— 
to leave you an orphan ?” 

“You have heard enough for one day—for many days,” 
answered the girl, so provokingly that Mr. Katzen knew it was 
useless to try to pump her further. 

“Not enough, but more than I have heard during all these 
long years. When we are one, my love, you will tell me every- 
thing ; you will keep no secret from your adoring Karl?” 

“When we are one, certainly not.” 

“You will even whisper to me the name of the present non- 
deserving young man?” 

“What non-deserving young man ?” 

“The young man who does not seefh to know what lips like 
yours were made for, the young man you go out to meet, and 
that you walk with sometimes.” 

It was an arrow shot at a venture, but it found the mark. All 
the colour faded out of Abigail’s face, and then rushed back in a 
brilliant crimson tide that mantled cheeks and brow. 

“Who told you that—who dared to tell you that?” she asked, 
her shield broken down for once. 
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“As for daring, my dear lofe, there is no law which hinders 
tongues wagging ; and for the rest, if pretty girls will walk with 
‘men who are not their father, or grandfather, or uncle, or brother, 
wise people can only draw one inference——” 

“Mr. Katzen,” interrupted this pretty girl, “I insist upon your 
letting me know who it is that has said such a thing about 
me.” 

“You insist, do you? Say so again, darling—it fills me with 
rapture to see you so angry, so moved. Would I could fix that 
rich colour in your cheek! What rose might hope to surpass its 
damask; but there, your look changes, it grows fierce almost. 
Calm yourself, sweet one, your wish shall be gratified. It was a 
little bird of the air, a tiny creature, no bigger than my thumb, 
brought me the news.” 

“ Pity it was not better employed,” said Abigail. 

“How could it have been better employed than in bringing 
tidings of the loved one to the lover?” 

“Mr. Katzen, I am getting tired of all this. You are not my 
lover.” 

“ But I am, and you cannot alter that fact!” 

“T am not in love with you, at all events.” 

“ At present, perhaps not, the greater the pity for me. It will 
come all in good time though. Ido not hurry you, Have out 
your foolish fancies, and your baby dreams, and afterwards— 
but why that sudden movement, what is wrong? Where is my 
beauty going?” 

“T do not know where your beauty may be going, but as you 
cannot, or will not talk sense, J am going upstairs.” 

“Wait a moment—one moment, dear Abby. Am TI to be left 
here in sole charge, with only the old clock for company, while I 
wait the return of Mr. Brisco ?” 

“Mr. Brisco has not been out to-day,” replied Abigail, “as you 
could have known long ago, if you had taken the trouble to 
inquire for him.” 

“And did I not inquire for him? Is it possible? My faith, 
what an omission! Comeback, and forgive your Karl. No. Ah! 
One day you will be sorry for the way you are treating me. 
Never mind, I shall not prove implacable. It is all the fault of 
that naughty young man you meet when you think nobody is 
looking. By-the-bye, what is his name—I have forgotten it for 
the moment ?” 

“The same little bird who told you one story must be quite 
able to tell you another,” retorted Abigail. “Ask him, and do 
not come here again troubling me, please.” 
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“Never again ?” 

“ Never.” 

“It is impossible that you can mean that. A nature sosweet—” 
but when he arrived at this point, Abigail disappeared. 

As he followed in order to make his way to Mr. Brisco’s office, 
he heard the sound of light, young feet flying up the back stair- 
case to one of the smaller rooms in the old house. 

“She runs well,” he thought, “and there is temper in her 
step. I have struck oil by accident at last. She meets some one, 
and I shall have to discover who it is. And now for grim Old 
Mortality.” 

He knocked at the door of that narrow apartment on the ground- 
floor previously mentioned, and entered. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Katzen?” said Mr. Brisco, stretching out his 
hand with some show of cordiality. The welcome was warmer 
than usual, but the room cold. Involuntarily the Consul shivered. 
The absence of all signs of a fire seemed to intensify the misery 
of a bleak, miserable winter’sday. How could that old man with no 
blood in his body, and no warm clothing on his back, endure the 
temperature which tried Mr. Katzen, though his top-coat was thick 
and new, and himself well nourished ? 

“ You feel chilly, I am afraid,” remarked Mr. Brisco. 

“Not particularly,” fibbed Mr. Katzen, “only I come from a 
téte-a-téte with Miss Weir, and after the warmth of her chamber 
this atmosphere does not strike me as torrid. Well, and how have 
you been this long time?” he went on, anxious to avert the usual 
remark he had learnt to know so well anent the extravagance of 
large fires, of Abigail’s fatal fondness for too much heat, and the 
modern craze of sitting moping over the hearth instead of going 
out for a brisk walk. 

“See me,” Mr. Brisco was wont to say by way of brilliant and 
seductive example, “I never feel cold. In the winter I sleep 
only under one blanket. It is the rarest thing for me to wear a 
top-coat. 1 do not indulge in stimulants, and where could you 
find a stronger man, or one who enjoys better health ?” 

“ As if life,” thought Mr. Katzen, “were worth having on the 
terms. Could I suppose for one moment that when I get to be as 
old as Mr. Brisco, 1 should have to sit fireless and foodless, with a 
blue nose and numbed hands and an empty stomach, I would make 
at once for the next world by the nearest door.” 

“T don’t believe you would,” answered Mr. Bernberg, to whom 
he once made this remark. “I have a notion no world that lacks 


German beer and Rhine wine would tempt you across its frontier, 
my friend,” 
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“ How have you been this long time? ’twere fitter to ask,” said 
Mr. Brisco in answer to the Consul’s question. “It matters little 
how I am; but for one rising and prospering like yourself, it 
matters a good deal.” 

“Yes, I am prospering,” confessed Mr. Katzen modestly. “I 
find I shall make a big thing of my position.” 

“No one can be more glad to hear you say so than I. It is 
very good of you to remember that such people as Abigail and 
myself exist in this out-of-the-world spot.” 

“There is no spot which is so dear to me in all the world 
as Botolph Laue, and no house in Botolph Lane that seems 
so homelike as this old mansion.” 

“ Yet you never lived in it?” said Mr. Brisco. 

“T never slept in it, but live! Gott, if I haven’t lived here, I 
have lived nowhere! How often has the snow lain in the court- 
yard in my knowledge of the place ; what would I not now give to 
feel the sun of asummer’s afternoon burning my left shoulder as it 
used to do where I sat writing upstairs! Was I not wont to watch 
the dingy trees in St. Botolph’s graveyard putting out fresh 
leaves, clothing themselves again as in their youth with tenderest, 
divinest green; and when the green departed, and the leaves 
grew brown and dry, and dropped sadly to the ground, did I not 
mourn with the trees, for I felt the drear November days were at 
hand when good fortune never seemed to remember me—never 
at all!” 

Mr. Brisco did not answer. Perhaps through his mind also 
there passed at that moment a procession of the seasons he too 
had seen come and go since he entered the paved and marble hall, 
and took up his lonely life, keeping a door closed between himself 
and the world, of which the real door he locked and barred each 
night was but a symbol. 

The years during which he dwelt apart had come and the years 
had gone, and what he had made of and felt in them was known 
so far but to God, for man could scarcely even guess at the 
struggling and miserable history they contained. He was not, 
however, the man to play at the game of capping sentiment. If 
Mr. Katzen expected to seduce him into such a sport, he was 
greatly mistaken. 

“ At all events,” he said, “ good fortune seems now to have taken 
up her abode with you, though not here.” 

“But I want her with me here, where before she was always 
flit-flitting like a butterfly, but could scarce make up her mind 
to settle. She seems a stranger to me in Mitre Court. I have 
been thinking matters over. I will take those two rooms most 
beautiful. You will meet me in the rent.” 
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“But,” interposed Mr. Brisco, “ what as regards Mitre Court ? 
You don’t want to have two places on your hands.” 

“Did I wish, I could let my present offices to-morrow, and 
dispose of my possessions at a fair profit,” answered Mr. Katzen, 
who understood his old landlord in many respects thoroughly. 

“You are a wonderful person,” said Mr. Brisco, half in doubt, 
half in admiration. 

“But I do not want to get rid of them yet, at all events till I 
can see how matters are meaning to go. It may be I shall need 
them as well as your rooms, and more too. Meantime, I desire 
worthy Sir Christopher’s dining and drawing room. People would 
say I was unwise to say this frankly, but you are far too old a 
friend to take advantage of my youth and inexperience. Now Mr. 
Brisco, in a word, what is your lowest figure ?” 

“T am sorry, answered Mr. Brisco, “ but 

“We agreed just now,” interposed the New Andalusian 
Consul, “you were not to try and enhance their value. Surely 
you would not drive a hard bargain with your long tenant Katzen? ” 

Mr. Brisco did not commit himself on this point; he only said, 
“Unfortunately, I have let the offices.” 

“ Let the offices—since when ?” 

“The negotiation has been proceeding for some time, but the 
agreement was not signed till a fortnight ago.” 

“The offices are not occupied though,” persisted Mr. Katzen, who 
did not wish to believe the evidence of his ears. 

“No, the tenants do not enter into possession till the middle of 
December.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“A firm of foreign wine merchants.” 

“Td have you careful about your rent,” said Mr. Katzen, whose 
disbelief in the solvency of foreigners was almost as great as 
Mr. Jefiley’s. 

Mr. Brisco smiled ironically. “I shall have my rent,” he 
answered, “it is guaranteed.” 

“Well, well,” sighed the Consul, “I suppose I ought to be glad, 
but I feel disappointed. Still, 1am glad; you stand in need of 
some good fortune if ever any one did. I hope it has come to you 
too at last.” 

“Think of all the time those offices have stood empty,” said 
Mr. Brisco, declining the suggestion of comfort. 

“That is true, that is what my friend Jeffley remarks—takes 
all the gilt off the gingerbread.” 

“Never much gilt at the best,” added Mr. Brisco. 

“You find it often confoundedly hard work to make the two 
ends meet, I should imagine.” 
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“T have never complained, have 1?” retorted Mr. Brisco. 

“No; that makes it seem all the harder. Though I have said 
little, I have thought about you much. In fact, one reason why 
I called round to-day, was to make a little proposition that would 
put a few pounds in your pocket.” 

“ That is very kind of you.” 

“No, it is selfish, My plan was, if you could have let me those 
rooms, to ask a little personal help from you. I could not 
remunerate you perhaps quite as I ought, but ‘little fish are 
sweet,’ once again to quote the excellent Jeffley. It would have 
been more convenient of course if I had been on the premises, but 
upon my honour, I don’t see what is to prevent your coming to 
Mitre Court.” 

“There exists no physical impossibility about the matter, 
certainly,” agreed Mr. Brisco, who sometimes liked to play an 
acquaintance as an angler plays a fish. 

“Then come to me for a few hours each day,” said Mr. Katzen 
eagerly. ‘ We'll not quarrel about terms,I feel sure. It shall be 
just as you like, salary—commission—anything !” 

“ But first tell me exactly what you mean,” urged Mr. Brisco; 
“for example, ‘a few hours a day’?” 

“ Just as long as you like.” 

“Very liberal on your part, still, I suppose a phrase not to be 
too literally interpreted. I might like not to go at all; if so, 
what then ?” 

“Ah! you laugh,” suggested Mr. Katzen. 

“Tam not laughing, indeed; be a little more explicit. For 
instance, at what time in the morning would it gratify you to see 
me?” 

“T should try to suit your convenience—ten, shall we say ?” 

“Very well, say ten. Then, should you lock up the office, or 
would that duty devolve on me?” 

“T am afraid as a rule I should have to ask you to lock up.” 

“ About six?” 

“ Generally.” 

“ Let us say six. Now, during the day when could I be off duty?” 

“Mostly when I myself was in.” 

“You might find it difficult to say when that would be.” 

“ Of course, I could not be quite exact. I am in sometimes for 

ours, and sometimes not for ten minutes.” 

“ Yes,” 

“ Virtually, you know, there is but little to do.” 

“ Virtually, what you mean is that I should be your clerk.” 

“Surely, such old friends need not put the matter in that way ?” 
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“ Surely, such old friends need not beat about the bush.” 

“T wanted to avoid giving umbrage.” 

“That was considerate, certainly. Still, Mr. Katzen, however 
much you choose to disguise the pill, it is there. You knew I 
should think it a pill, or you would not amiably have covered it 
withso much jam. If I took your pill, spite of all the jam, I should 
taste the bitter. If I had wanted a situation, do you think I am 
so infirm mentally or physically I could not have obtained one 
long ago?” 

“T make no doubt you could have obtained one,” admitted Mr. 
Katzen, “though why you did not wish to increase your income by 
obtaining it, baffles me.” 

Mr. Brisco smiled, not pleasantly. “You do not read your 
Bible as attentively as you do the newspaper, I am afraid,” he said, 
“or you would remember that Solomon states positively ‘ Better is 
a dry morsel and quietness therewith, than an house full of sacrifices 
with strife.’ Solomon was a very wise man.” 

“Faith! I think I’d rather take my chance with the sacrifices 
than the dry morsel,” retorted Mr. Katzen. 

“T daresay you would, I think it’s extremely likely you would,” 
said Mr. Brisco so nastily that Mr. Katzen thought it expedient to 
retreat as soon as he could with civility. 


CHaptTer XXIL 
THE TIDE TURNS, 


Havina parted on such terms, Mr. Katzen, who meanwhile had 
triumphantly got rid of his clerk, felt considerably surprised to 
gee Mr. Brisco walk into his office early the next morning. 

“ He has thought better of it,” he considered, “or perhaps the 
new party has cried off about the rooms.” 

“Sit down, sit down, Mr. Brisco,” he said aloud; “I shall be at 
leisure in a minute. Look at the Times.” 

Mr. Brisco accepted the offer, and for a while silence reigned, 
broken only by the swift movement of Mr. Katzen’s paper knife 
as he cut open his letters, and then by the crackle caused by 
rapidly turning the sides. At length he finished. “Now Mr. 
Brisco,” he exclaimed cheerily, “to what fortunate chance am I 
indebted for the honour of this visit ?” 

“In the first place,” was the answer, “I come to apologise. I 
really believe you meant well by me yesterday.” 

“ And to myself,” added Mr. Katzen. 

“JT think your offer was a mistake. I think all such offers are 
mistakes, but I lay no claim to infallibility.” 
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“Surely that cannot be,” said the Consul, and he grinned. 

“ Perhaps,” admitted Mr. Brisco, smiling in spite of himself, 
“we none of us know ourselves.” 

Mr. Katzen thought he knew himself pretty well, but he did 
not say so. 

“Ido not want a situation, if only for this reason,’ went on 
Mr. Briseco—“ the man has still to be born with whom I could 
agree were I servant and he master. But as I remarked before, 
I believe you meant your offer in good faith, and I ought not 
perhaps to have been so curt over it.” 

“Be sure I took no offence. It is long since I understood you,” 
answered Mr. Katzen. “ You have a right to your own notions. 
Who should know your affairs and feelings as well as yourself? I 
had best say no more on the subject, because, were I to tell you 
what passed through my mind besides my personal advantage 
when I made the suggestion, I should run the risk of angering 
you again.” 

“Yes, I fancy we had better drop the matter,” replied Mr. 
Brisco. ‘Now I have come to ask your advice, you will not 
refuse it though I was a churl yesterday.” 

“T deny the ‘churl, but let that pass. How can my poor advice 
serve you?” 

“ A friend, a—a person I know, is anxious to make a little money.” 

“Heavens! He does not stand alone—but I interrupt you.” 

“Some time since he bought a small property—not to trouble 
you with too many details—that has eaten into the bulk of his 
available capital, and now what he wants is to utilise the trifle 
that remains—to turn it to the best account.” 

“ How much has he ?” | 

“‘A few, a very few hundred pounds.” 

“Which must not be lost?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Then hecando nothing speculative,and it puzzles me to imagine 
how under such circumstances a fortune is to be made. In love and 
war and commerce, ‘ Nothing venture, nothing have,’ holds true.” 

“But you, Mr. Katzen, have managed to make money ?” 

“ Not much, so far.” 

“You have been able, at all events, to keep moving, and deny 
yourself very little you desire.” 

“I! Why, I have had nothing as yet I desired. It is true I 
have had the mere necessaries of life, because I am not a person 
to do without my dinner, so long as a dinner can be got for cash 
or credit ; besides, I have always been venturing, and my ventures 
brought me into connection with people who put good little trifles 
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in my way. I always keep moving—if I am not fishing, I am 
mending my net.” 

“Then you think nothing is to be gained without risk ?” 

“Very little.” 

“Yet some men do grow rich without running risks.” 

“T know how that is done too. With much interest I have 
watched the rise and progress of good steady young men—men 
who at twenty have old heads on their shoulders—who determine 
to get on, and they do get on. A young man of this sort, for 
example, saves and stints in cheap lodgings; he takes no 
pleasure ; he insures his life, he subscribes to a building society. 
He marries some plain, managing woman, whose papa endows her 
with perhapsa thousand pounds. Money makes money, you know. 
After a while people begin to mention him as a very successful man 
—so he is—but I fancy if we came to cast up the price he has paid 
for it, we should think the cost somewhat excessive. I should, for 
sure. Unless there is some enjoyment to be got out of money 
while one is making it, I can’t see the good of it. Do you think 
I would do without my chop to-day for any amount of venison 
when I am toothless? No, we must work with an eye to the 
future, doubtless; but it is worse than folly to ill-treat the 
good present, which is all we can lay our hands on, for the sake of 
what may never come.” 

“There may be something in what you say,” agreed Mr. Brisco 
coldly, “ but still it seems to me no person having so small a sum 
of money as the individual I mentioned, would be justified in risk- 
ing its loss.” 

“Tt is a matter of temperament. He would consider the loss as 
a very serious affair, no doubt.” 

“ Of that there can be no question.” 

“Then clearly he is not one who should speculate.” 

“T should say he should not speculate—loss would almost break 
his heart ; but I did not know—I live so apart from the world of 
business. I thought possibly there were safe and profitable 
investments out of which a man so situated might improve his 
position.” 

“ As for investments, there are plenty. The Three per Cents, 
mortgage on freehold land, good ground rents.” 

Mr. Brisco smiled. ‘That is scarcely what I meant.” 

“What did you mean?” asked Mr. Katzen with an excellent 
affectation of ignorance. 

“T meant that occasionally you, who are always about, might 
hear of some chance where the investment of a small amount for 
a short period would return a good percentage.” 
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Mr. Katzen shook his head. 

“High percentage means you know, as a rule, bad security— 
but stay,” he added, “a few pounds can now and then be made in 

Consols, and they are thought safe enough.” 

“ For that it would be necessary to employ a broker.” 

“ Yes, but I don’t know that he could expect any broker to watch 
the market for him. Without that, he might not even make an 
eighth per cent. per annum. I judge from what you say, he is a 
bit of a duffer, a fellow who knows nothing about the dodges of 
The House.” 

“Tt is not a flattering portrait, but probably a likeness. And 
you think you can do nothing to help him. Of course any small 
commission you felt you could accept would be at your service.” 

“Commission, pah! do you suppose Iam all business—all brass 
and iron. It would only be great pleasure to me if I could put 
your friend in the way of making a little fortune, but at the 
minute I fail to see—stop though, wait a little, give me time to 
consider myself.” 

Since no objection could be raised by any one to this proceeding, 
Mr. Katzen put both hands to his forehead, and for a while sat 
considering himself. At last he looked up, “Is there any pressing 
hurry about this, Mr. Brisco ?” he asked. Does your friend want 
to see a return to-morrow or the next day, or can he wait a 
little ?” 

“That would depend on how long the wait was likely to 
last.” 

“ Well now, I'll tell you what we'll do. Iam acquainted with 
a broker, a queer sort of a fellow, but sharp—sharp like to a 
needle. This sort of thing is not much in his way—as a rule he 
only attends to matters like to leave him a decent margin ; but he 
knows me well, and I have, I may say, been able to serve him to a 
small extent in my little way. He will do what I ask.” 

“But pray remember that I should not wish you to put your- 
self under an obligation.” 

“Tt is no obligation, and if it were do you think I should mind 
laying myself under one for my own advantage, or for the advan- 
tage of afriend? Besides, he knows he will lose nothing by doing 
me a good turn. I am going to be so big a man soon—I shall be 
able to serve many people. This friend of yours, bas he the 
money available, or must he stop to realize 

“Tt is available now.” 





“Then you bring me a hundred pounds, that will be plenty to 
begin with, and if at the end of a month he is satisfied with the 
returns he can go infor more. If the thing is to be done at all, it 
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can only be done by constantly turning the amount. A friend, a 
countryman of mine, netted a hundred and fifty pounds in a fort- 
night by just watching the market—pretty tidy on five hundred 
pounds, eh ?—but he never ran a risk, never ran the risk even of 
loss of gain. If it was only a sixteenth profit that could be made, 
he sold.” 

“He went on, I suppose, till he amassed a fortune.” 

“He went on and made a fortune, then he grew too venture- 
some and lost every cent. Ah, it was a thousand pities! Man 
with a wife and young family too.” 

“Shall I find you here at two o'clock? I could bring the 
amount then, if not troubling you too much,” said Mr. Brisco, 
who never seemed to think it necessary even to feign an interest 
in any one but himself. 

“Trouble! don’t talk of trouble, please. As for two o’clock— 
let me see,” and Mr. Katzen took out his watch and went into 
an elaborate calculation, which finally justified him in saying he 
would be found in Mitre Court at two sharp. ‘“ Make it as near 
that time as you can, will you kindly?” he added, and then he 
walked with Mr. Brisco out on to the landing, and bade him take 
care of the stairs. “They are not so good as those in Botolph 
Lane,” he finished ; after which statement he re-entered his room 
and closed the door. 

“TI must not be too sure,” he soliloquised, “ or I should think, 
Karl, Heaven had a favour unto you. I hope his friend won't 
raise any foolish objections. Suppose now, only suppose, either 
of them guessed my whole worldly wealth at this minute consists 
of two-and-twenty shillings—I wonder how long they would keep 
that hundred pounds before letting me handle a penny of it? A 
long time, I have a notion.” 

Punctually at two o’clock the money came. Mr. Katzen gave 
Mr. Brisco a receipt for it, and the business was concluded. 

“Now, Mrs. Jefiley,” decided the Consul, “we will pay that 
rum-drinking, profane-swearing, old ruffian of a Captain Hassell. 
You are at heart a spiteful cat, and you have shown your claws 
more than once lately. You would talk, too, if the fit took you. 
Yes, we will pay the Captain,” and he sighed as he put the fair 
crisp notes in his pocket-book ere sticking a notice on his door, 
“Return immediately,” and making his way to the bank, the 
manager and clerks of which held him in some contempt, never 
dreaming he was destined to astonish them very greatly in a not 
remote future. 

As matters turned out, he did not repay Mrs. Jeffley. He 
offered her the money, but she refused to accept it. “I have 
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settled with the Captain,” she said, waving the money aside. “I 
thought it better to be done with him, and I do not want the 
amount at present. Keep it if it is of any use to you; I shall 
not need it till after Christmas, anyhow.” 

“T can easily spare it,” coquetted Mr. Katzen. “I brought it 
home with me on purpose to pay you. Come, Mrs. Jeffley, ‘short 
accounts,’ you know, as your husband says, ‘ make long friends.’” 

“We have been long friends,” she answered, “and sometimes 
our accounts have not been very short, either. I wish you would 
keep it; do, or I shall think you are offended because I was a 
little put out the night before last.” 

“No, upon my good conscience,” declared Mr. Katzen. 

“ First there’s one thing, and then there’s another,’ mourned 
the brisk Maria. “What with the servants, and what with the 
children, and what with the lodgers, I often think life’s not worth 
the having.” 

“ But, my dear soul a 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Katzen, that’s all very well; but even you are 
often not like what you used to be. It is natural people should 
be taken up with their own concerns, and no doubt you must 
have a deal on your mind. I can make allowances. What hurts 
me is, nobody makes allowances for me.” 

“ My kind friend—my best of friends e 

“No, don’t,” interrupted Mrs. Jeffley, releasing her plump 
hand, of which, in the ardour of his gratitude, Mr. Katzen had 
possessed himself. ‘Anything I have done, I have been glad to 
do. Id have done more, had it lain in my power. I want no 
thanks, only don’t take me up wrong if I speak a bit short. We 
have all our troubles. I have mine, little as you may think 
it.” 

“ Mrs. Jefiley,” said her friend, “I do think it. Who should 
know better than I where the shoe that looks so neat and easy, 
pinches? If I do not speak, I feel; but what have I done that 
you should misjudge me? what have I left undone? Even this 
money! it was short notice, you know, yet here I bring the full 
tale that you may be put to no inconvenience with the impatient 
Captain. You were not visible when I went out yesterday 
morning—worn out, exhausted, as Mrs. Childs told me; you were 
with your child last night. Again this morning I could not see 
you, to tell you to be no more anxious; and now here is the 
amount. What could I do more? What else were it fitting I 
should have done? ” 

“Oh, I can’t say, I am sure. Only just keep it for the 
present to please me. I am so upset altogether, I scarce know 
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whether I am talking sense or nonsense. You wouldn’t vex me 
more than I am vexed. would you, Mr. Katzen?” 


“Tf you put it that way,” he answered, reluctantly withdrawing 
the money. 


“T do put it that way. When you want us to be quits I feel 
just like losing everybody.” 
“ Heaven knows I would be the last to make you feel just like 
that.” 


“T used to think so, I did indeed,” answered Mrs. Jeffley 
almost tearfully. 

“ Well, you may think so still, and to show you I am not in 
the least changed, I will keep this money, and thank you for your 
trust in me.” 


“Trust, what an idea! And now I will bid you good-night. 
The child must be wanting me.” 

“Good-night, and, Mrs. Jeffley, do get to bed. You will kill 
yourself if you go on as you are doing, resting never.” 

“ And if I did kill myself, nobody would care.” 

“ Now, now, now,” remonstrated Mr. Katzen. “ After a sound 
sleep you will look on life with different eyes. See, I put up your 
loan. Gute Nacht, Geliebte.” Into which sentence—which 
Mrs. Jeffley understood but imperfectly, and only at all, indeed, 
from the fact that she had heard it repeated many times before 
on occasions like the present—Mr. Katzen contrived to throw 
such an amount of respectful adoration that Mrs. Jeffley, in an 
access of alarmed, if mistaken, modesty, deemed it advisable to 
terminate the interview and ascend to the room where “ Billy ” 
was crying for her. 

In the solitude of his chamber Mr. Katzen’s thoughts did not 
run perhaps on the track his “loved friend” imagined. He 
considered first that things were going fortunately for him—that 
Heaven evidently did mean to favour him: that Fortune was 
relenting, that fate certainly did intend the New Andalusian loan 
to make one great splash, or else fate really could not know its 
own mind ; that it was a pity he had not secured those other few 
hundreds belonging to Mr. Brisco’s friend. Only it was possible 
in asking too much he might have ruined all—seeming too eager, 
he might get nothing; that if Jack Jeffley had not been promoted 
and so thrown his wife’s “excellent temper out of gear,” she 
would not have been so ready to repay Captain Hassell out of her 
own pocket. “It is always one scale down, the other scale up, 
with the dear woman,” he finished. ‘ Well, we shall see what we 
can make out of this windfall. By the way, I much marvel who 
Brisco’s friend may be! I thought he never had a friend at all.” 
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This was a matter which had not before occurred to Mr. 
Katzen. Now he did catch sight of it, he felt bound to run the 
quarry to earth. Walking up and down his room, he considered 
the question. He smoked two cigarettes over it. He ran back 
to the time when he first went to Botolph Lane—he recalled the 
incidents connected with his sojourn there—he taxed his memory 
to bring back the form of any man likely or unlikely to come 
under the category of “ friend” to Mr. Brisco, unavailingly. 

Next to his love of speculative intrigue Mr. Katzen’s strongest 
passion perhaps was patient and curious analysis. He knew he 
should never be able to rest now till he had solved the mystery 
of this mysterious individual possessed of a very few hundred 
pounds. Could he have any connection with Abigail? Were the 
two strange incidents of a starving stray and a moneyed friend 
connected together? The Consul felded his dressing-gown more 
closely around his person, threw away the remaining inch of his 
cigarette, threw himself into an arm-chair drawn close before the 
fire, and thought. He thought thus for best part of an hour— 
thought till at last a gratified smile stole slowly over his face. 

“Yes, I fancy that is it, Karl,’ he said meditatively, as he 
stirred the coals into a fitful blaze. ‘“ And you have always 
suspected something of the sort.” 








